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PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING, Third Edition 


By CLARE W. BARKER, Indiana University, IRA D. ANDERSON, 
Northwestern University, and J. DONALD BUTTERWORTH, Uni- 
versity of Florida. Ready in April 


Analyzes the important principles underlying successful retail store operation. It gives 
the student a brief but inclusive picture of the place of retailing in the economic structure, 
and then develops what the authors consider the most important aspects of successful 
store management. Includes up-to-date statistical data from trade associations and the 
Department of Commerce. 


A PREFACE TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By RAYMOND F. BELLAMY, HARRISON V. CHASE, VINCENT V. 
THURSBY, and SALIE G. YOUNG, Florida State University. Ready 
in March 


An integrated approach to the study of man in society—his interrelations with his fellows, 
the institutions with which he works and within which he lives, and the social problems 
with which he is confronted. In a simple and unusually readable manner, the authors 
cover man’s relationship to the earth and its resources, his economic life and institutions, 
his political life and institutions, and his social history, needs, and devices. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By LAWRENCE L. BETHEL, President, Fashion Institute of Tech- 

- nology, under the program of the State University of New York, 
FRANKLIN S. ATWATER, The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
GEORGE H. E. SMITH, Lawyer and Economist, and HARVEY A. 
STACKMAN, JR., Scovill Manufacturing Co. McGraw-Hill Indus- 
trial Organization and Management Series. Ready in May 


Offers a comprehensive treatment of basic management principles as applied to all the 
major functions of an industrial enterprise. The text develops an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the specialized activities of an industrial organization, large or small, their 
interrelationships, and the guiding principles used by management to coordinate and 
control them. 


THE PHYSICAL WORLD, New Second Edition 


By PAUL McCORKLE, Bradley University. 480 pages, $5.25 


A freshman survey text in the physical sciences, with special emphasis on astronomy, 
earth science, chemistry, and physics. Each of the chapters is a complete discussion in 
itself with emphasis on a brief, straight-forward treatment. Numerous demonstrations 
and experiments are included for group or individual work. The material on nuclear 
physics as well as the other aspects of science are rewritten and up-to-date. : 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street « New York 36, N. Y. 
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More ? 


Ir you are employed by a college, university or private 
school you are eligible for low-cost life insurance in TIAA. 

Term, Family Income, Ordinary Life and a wide variety 
of other plans are available at substantial savings. To get full details 
send us the coupon below. You'll receive premium rates and an easy- 
to-read booklet that will help you select the plan most suitable for 
your family’s needs. There is no obligation, of course. 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) 
is a unique, nonprofit life insurance company established by Carnegie 
organizations in 1918 solely to serve the field of higher education. 
Assets now total more than $450,000,000. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you 


| Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
| 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


| 
| Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the booklet, Plan | 
Your Life Insurance. ! 
Name Date of Birth | 
Address | 
Ages of Dependents | 
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Southern Studytour Service 
offers a 


FREE TOUR OF EUROPE 


plus Expense Allowance 


JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


who organize a small group of students from 
their college to participate in the annual 
Our Cultural Heritage TOUR 


During the 2 months tour through 12 European countries teachers will 
assist in supervising the students, and give occasional lectures in their field. 


FOR DETAILS WRITE TO 
Dr. Egon de Kamarasy, Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi 


How ‘dated is your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


has been adopted by the Department of English at the new 
United States Air Force Academy, Denver, Colorado. Rec- 
ommended at more than 800 colleges and universities. 


IN VARIOUS BINDINGS, FROM $5.00 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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new 7 Th eoition 
MODERN ENGLISH READINGS 


by 
R. S. Loomis, D. L. Clark, and J. H. Middendorf 
Continuing an unbroken record of approval from teachers and students alike, this 
new edition again brings you a collection of good writing that will meet your teach- 
ing requirements and stimulate your students’ interest. Conrad's Youth in its entirety; 
new stories by McCullers, O'Connor and others; new discussions of modern p 
lems; the play, Arms and the Man by Shaw; a new section of speeches are a few high- 
a: lights of the new edition. A Manual of English Prose Composition, correlating read- 
pare ing and writing, will also be available for use with the new edition. 


: _ Also highly recommended for English Composition courses: Moore’s EFFEC- 
aS TIVE WRITING (a complete, class-tested rhetoric and handbook); Lord’s 
te EXPERIMENTS IN DICTION RHETORIC & STYLE (a new Socratic ap- 

| proach through class discussion and exercises ). 
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Outstanding Joxts for Junior Colleges 


An unusually significant approach to biology 


MICROBIOLOGY and HUMAN PROGRESS 


Madeleine Grant 
“Such a course would surely have more meaning for the future lawyer or business 
man than the conventional introduction to savage ot wrote the reviewer of this text 
in American Naturalist. The expert blending of the exciting and rapidly growing 
science of microbiology with the basic principles of general biology has proved espe- 


cially effective in making the student aware of the significance of biology as the 
science of life. 330 excellent illustrations. 


For copies to consider for class use 
write to 


Finehart & Company 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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Professional Reading Practices of Junior 
College Personnel” 
TED GORDON 


WHEN ARE you finding the time toread _ fessor of junior college education at the 
this Junior College Journal? If youare University of California at Los An- 
a typically occupied and preoccupied geles, appeared before an in-service 
worker in the junior college vineyard, training “institute” to solve the prob- 


you yearn to keep up not 
only with this Journal but 
with the ever-so-many fine, 
helpful, indispensable, never- 
ending streams of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals 
coming to your office, class- 
room, or home. 

Can it be done? How can 
it be done? ‘These were ques- 
tions in the minds of the audience re- 
cently at East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege when Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, pro- 


* This issue of Junior College Journal in- 
cludes a new feature: “This I Tried and 
Found Helpful.” Articles included in this 
section are direct from the firing line— 
teachers in the classrooms. Credit for the 
project goes to the Research and Service 
Committee on Instruction under the chair- 
manship of Dean Charles E, Hill of Roches- 
ter Junior College. 

It seemed appropriate in the issue in 
which this feature is introduced to have a 
special type of editorial. Fortunately, the 
files had in them just what was needed—an 
article submitted by Ted Gordon of East 
Los Angeles Junior College. The Journal 
staff takes pride in presenting the editorial- 
article and the new feature. 
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lem of “Improvement of 
Professional Reading Prac- 
tices of Junior College 
Teachers.” Certainly Dr. 
Johnson, for many years 
Dean of Instruction and Li- 
brarian of Stephens College, 
author of many articles for 
this Journal and for other 
professional periodicals, ex- 
pert on general education in the junior 
colleges—certainly he would know the 
answers. 

But Dr. Johnson turned the tables. 
Discarding a prepared speech, he asked 
the faculty members to report practices 
which they had found helpful in their 
own professional reading. Divided into 
six “buzz circles,” the scores of junior 
college (and some secondary school) 
people went to work with a will and 
came forth with a few wacky, but a 
wealth of workable, ideas. Although 
delivered by separate “reporters,” ths 
suggestions are here given straiglt 
down the line; from a total of thre 
score ideas, here are some of the kest 
practices and devices: 
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1. There is always one member of the 
faculty who will read extensively 
and intensively anyway. Make it a 
habit to associate with him. Give him 
an opportunity to report to other 
faculty members around the lunch 
table, at departmental meetings, at 
faculty meeting. 

2. Organize a Faculty Book Club for 
recreational reading. 

3.Go to summer school once in a 
while; it’s pretty hard to escape do- 
ing some of the required reading. 

4. Take courses from your colleagues 
and borrow their books. 

5. People have many “scraps of time” 
they do not use—waiting for trans- 
portation, standing in line, being 
ahead of time for an appointment. 
By carrying reading materials in the 
pocket, purse, and car much can be 
read over a period of time. 

6. Reading can be made part of a habit 
pattern. Put aside a while every day 
for it—just before bedtime is good. 
Check in at the school or college 
library at a regular hour once a week 
or oftener as if going to a definite 
room and class. 

7. Related to this is the idea of using 
will-power and budgeting time. 
Teachers and administrators (some- 
one said it!) can give each other 
more opportunity for reading by try- 
ing not to waste each other’s time. 

8. Share and swap reading experiences 
or “assignments” while doing the 
dishes with the spouse! 

9. Why read the original text of every- 
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thing? Learn how to make judicious 
and short-cut use of standard re- 
views, digests, book review and study 
groups, abstracts, book ads, and book 
jackets. 

10. Watch out for materials that repeat 
what you already know. You don’t 
come across too many new ideas 
nowadays so start eliminating the 
repetitious sources just because they 
are so comfortingly familiar. 

11. Set up seminars by departments and 
divide the reading responsibilities 
with consequent capsule reporting to 
colleagues. 

12. Refresh yourself by delving into non- 
professional periodicals. 

13. Read in fields related to definite 
problems you have, thus giving your- 
self stronger motivations. 

14. Read toward a goal of buying and of 
building up your own professional 
library of materials. 


These are only a few ideas. Perhaps 
by having similar sessions your own 
faculty group may utilize these and 
add to them additional means of 
habits. 

Interestingly enough, after the 
“buzz sessions” reported, Dr. Johnson 
in his summarization commented that 
his originally intended speech had con- 
tained no ideas not suggested by the 
audience, an attestation to the value of 
the group process. 
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A Decision to Be Made 


GILES T. BROWN 
Orange Coast College 
Costa Mesa, 
California 
To develop critical thinking and to 

illustrate the “shadow regions” which 
surround the rights of individuals, the 
following project has been found use- 
ful. The class is asked to assume that 
each member is a judge. The informa- 
tion about a case is presented. The 
written opinions of the students which 
result serve as a stimulating point of 
departure for a class discussion on judi- 
cial interpretation. 
History 7A Section... 
Name 


Last name First 
Assume you are a judge. A man has been 
brought before you charged with incit- 
ing a riot. He claims that he is innocent 
since he was merely exercising his right 
to free speech under the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. He maintains 
that the law under which he was ar- 
rested is unconstitutional since it vio- 
lates the first amendment. 


After hearing both sides, you discover 
the following facts in the case: 


The defendant had spoken to a group 
of about twenty men who had peace- 


THIS | TRIED AND 
FOUND HELPFUL 


fully assembled in a vacant lot with 
the owner’s fermission. He had told 
them that chain stores were ruining 
local business, taking away jobs from 
their friends, and charging high 
prices. Emotions tan high. Several in 
the audience had hst their jobs at a 
particular chain stowe which was lo- 
cated one block away. The defendartt 
never urged mob violence, but as a 
result of his speech, the group went 
to the store and started a riot which 
resulted in four or five broken noses 
and several thousand dcllars dam- 
age. The defendant did rot accom- 
pany the group to the riot. 


What would your decision be? (Note: 
There is no right or wrong answer; 
your paper will be judged on the logic 
of your reasoning. ) 


Learning to Read Critically 


ROBERT FRANK 
Phoenix College 
Phoenix, 
Arizona 
The class is freshman English. The 
study is practical semantics: the uses 
of language, the power of language, 
the overtones of language, and the 
many jobs language can do simultane- 
ously. 
Can the student recognize when 
language is used to give him verifiable 
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information, to express judgmerts, to 
make inferences, and to appeal to his 
emotions? Can he isolate these strains 
when he reads and listens to language? 
Is he aware of what use he is making 
of language in given instances? 

Two class periods are spent dis- 
tinguishing among facts, judgments, 
and inferences. Numerous examples 
fill the board. The /ront page of the 
daily newspaper is scanned for exam- 
ples. A few paragraphs from texts are 
analyzed sentencé by sentence. 


Next, the instructor compiles a list 
of 12 represeatative histories of west- 
ern civilization available in the school 
library. Each student is asked to select 
one historical figure that interests him: 
Socrates, Caesar, Christ, Napoleon, 
Nietzsche, Hitler, or some lesser light. 

The student is then required to read 
carefully the treatment of the individ- 
ual he chooses in three different texts. 
On a first blank page, divided into 
three columns headed by the title of 
each text, he lists verifiable information 
given in each book, facts about the 
figure, and concrete things he did. Fol- 
lowing the same procedure on a second 
page, the student lists in abbreviated 
form each author’s judgments about 
the man and what he did. On a third 
page the student lists in abbreviated 
form any inferences the author makes 
about the motives of the man. On page 
four the student lists some of the re- 
curring words and phrases the author 
uses in describing the man, and on a 
fifth page, he summarizes in his own 
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words the different general conclusions 
of the three authors concerning the ac- 
complishments and the importance of 
the man in history. 

Most students will be amazed at 
what they find: different facts often 
selected, different facts stressed, differ- 
ent judgments made, varying infer- 
ences drawn, significant contrasts in 
language and tone, and differences in 
general conclusions varying from small 
to diametrical. 

Depending on the author of the text, 
a student will be treated to interesting 
contrasts. He will also begin a slow 
liberation from bondage to textbooks 
—those almost sacrosanct tools. Best of 
all, he may come to recognize the re- 
lationship between language he reads 
and thoughts he has. It is just possible 
that he may become a more critical 
reader, a more independent thinker 
and a wiser citizen, with a healthy re- 
spect for facts and an uncommon 
sanity in reading, thinking, writing and 
talking about his own world. 


Is Film Viewing Outside 
Classroom an Effective 
Teaching Device 


ORRAL S. LUKE 
Bakersfield College 
Bakersfield, 

California 

Courses dealing with courtship, 
marriage, and family living have had a 
rapid growth. In order to achieve a 
high level of effectiveness as a partici- 
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pant in marriage and family living re- 
quires that a student examine care- 
fully some of his attitudes about court- 
ship. 

Since growth in attitudes and under- 
standing comes from within the indi- 
vidual, it is important to make use of 
the most effective techniques in help- 
ing the student to examine his own 
family background and to gain a better 
understanding of how this background 
has influenced the development of his 
present attitudes. 

At Bakersfield College in the Prepa- 
ration for Marriage class, use is made 
of many devices for helping the student 
appraise the different facets of his per- 
sonality. It is felt that one of the most 
helpful ways for making such an ap- 
praisal is viewing carefully selected 
films related to the course content. In- 
stead of taking class time for showing 
these films, the instructor requests 
them for a full week’s showing and 
they are available in the visual aids 
viewing room for the students’ use. 
The student may see a film at any time 
he has a free period. He is asked to 
make a brief evaluation of the film. 
The following is a copy of such an out- 
line: 

EVALUATION OF FILM 


Date 


The title of this film was 


1. What were the objectives of this film? 
2. How well do you feel the film suc- 
ceeded in meeting the objectives? 

3. What do you consider the: 

(a) strong points of the film. 


373 
(b) weak points of the film. 

4. Do you feel that this film is of enough 

value to be used in the future in this 

course? Comments: 


In addition to the ahove evaluation, 
the class discusses the film and relates 
it to the topic under consideration. The 
class is then given a short test, such as 
the following: 


“Ir TAKES ALL KINDS” 


Name 


dial 1. This film suggests that the right 
marriage partner must be one’s 
exact counterpart for successful 
marriage. 


ied 2. Two personalities that comple- 
ment each other offer promise of 
a happy marriage, according to 
this film. 


ee 3. This film shows a series of young 
people, each one reacting to an 
identical tense situation. 


...4. This film suggests that the traits 
that identify personalities are 
difficult to discover. 


ona 5. The different types of personali- 
ties shown by this film are: -....... 


type. 


dedsiore 6. Each of the young people in this 
film is shown in a situation in- 
volving a member of the opposite 
sex. 


tiles 7. This film demonstrates personal- 
ity traits which can be judged in 
terms of mate selection and cir- 
cumstances of successful mar- 


riage. 
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8. The successful marriages, this 
film points out, will be those 
where the partners..........and ac- 
cept not for what............. 
saeieed 9. This film presented the follow- 
ing situation: 
(a) an individual who directs 
everyone else to remedy a bad 
situation. 
(b) a football hero. 
(c) a “helpless” individual. 
sclneks (d) a hypersensitive individual. 
_......(e) an individual with a mind of 
his own. 

During the semester about 16 films 
are shown and average about 20 to 25 
minutes in length. The student can 
run the film a second time if he desires. 
At Bakersfield films assigned for view- 
ing outside the classroom are most ef- 
fective in the marriage and family liv- 
ing course and save the instructors 
many hours of class time. The student 
is given the responsibility for complet- 
ing this assignment the same as if he 
were given a library assignment. Com- 
pleting such an assignment provides an 
opportunity for creative thinking, but 
more important, it helps the student 
achieve an understanding of his own 
marriage ability, especially if the films 
are well chosen. 


Office Practice 


BETH MIESSE 
Amarillo College 
Amarillo, 
Texas 
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which make the work more meaning- 
ful. 


1. Each student makes a scrap book 
or collects materials which he believes 
will be helpful in the type of work he 
hopes to do. 

2. Each student plans (with pictures) 
a complete wardrobe such as he might 
wear during the first year he works. He 
bears in mind the kind of clothing ap- 
propriate for the type of job he expects 
to hold and the kind of social life he ex- 
pects to have, the kind of clothing which 
looks best on him and which emphasizes 
his best points, and the price of the 
clothing—keeping within the limits of 
his probable salary. (Both girls and boys 
like this assignment. ) 

3. A series of reports are required 
throughout the semester on such topics 
as the history of shorthand, typewriting 
and bookkeeping, and also on the var- 
ious experiences of secretaries and other 
persons who are actually working in the 
kinds of jobs the students expect to have. 


Students also become acquainted 
with as many jobs as possible, thereby 
broadening their vision and under- 
standing of the employment field and 
perhaps increasing their chances for 
future happiness in the right job. 


It Helped Me in Teaching 
Physics 
H. HERBERT WELDON 
Mesa College 


Grand Junction, 
Colorado 


I was more than a little startled the 


In the Office Practice class at Ama- day one of my best students confided 
rillo College three steps are followed a bit hesitantly that he liked physics 
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THIS I TRIED AND FOUND HELPFUL 


but wondered when he was going to get 
to do something he really wanted to 
do. At the time, I had been teaching 
only six months, and now that I look 
back, I guess I had been rather aca- 
demic. After a week or so of “feeling 
out’”’ some of the other students in the 
class, I announced that as an addi- 
tional assignment for the last quarter of 
the course a research paper or project 
of the student’s own choosing would 
be required. 

In the years which have followed, 
this choice between paper and project 
has evolved to a choice of project, and 
it is now required of all student: in 
both general and engineering physics. 
Students are advised of the require- 
ment at the first class meeting of the 
fall term and are given the greater part 
of the year to make a choice, do their 
planning and construction, and submit 
the completed work. 

A conscientious effort is made to ap- 
prove a project for a student only if it 
represents a challenge to him; for ex- 
ample, students who have good back- 
grounds in electronics are not per- 
mitted to build radios from kits, while 
the students with no previous electron- 
ics training are permitted to do so. For 
those students with no previous train- 
ing in this field much is accomplished 
by using kits to overcome the impres- 
sive array of circuits in a radio. 

A constant source of amazement is 
the variety and nature of projects un- 
dertaken. They have run the gamut 
from the ridiculous to the sublime; 
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from trivial to efforts of great magni- 
tude; in expense, from no cost at all to 
outlays of two and three hundred dol- 
lars; in time, from several hours to 
many weeks. A recounting of some of 
these projects may be helpful: 


A scintillator of the student’s own de- 
sign and construction. Because of the 
several unique features, it was sug- 
gested that the student apply for pat- 
ent rights on this instrument. 


A high-fidelity console. This project 
was the student’s first attempt in 
electronics, and he was delighted with 
his efforts. 


An infra-red camera with a night 
viewfinder. 


A hydraulic torque converter. 


A thermostatically controlled electric 
incubator. This was made from an old 
washing machine and was success- 
fully used by the student to hatch 
chicks on his father’s farm. 


The nature of the individual project 
is of no great consequence; the impor- 
tant thing is the stimulus the student 
as an individual, and the group as a 
whole, gain from the venture—the 
close association of students in the 
fraternity of these endeavors gives them 
interest and enthusiasm from several 
sources, 


To divest the requirement of an aca- 
demic air, students are asked only for 
the completed project and a sketch, 
drawing, or schematic of it. After an 
open house at which student projects 
and other work are displayed, the proj- 
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ects are returned to the students and 
the drawings kept by the department. 
I am convinced that one reason for 
the success of these physics courses is 
that students are given an opportunity 
to “build” and in doing so to prove to 
themselves that they are capable in- 
dividuals. Another important factor is 
that students are given an emotional 
outlet of a constructive nature. 


This | Tried and Found Painful 


WOLFGANG F. PAULI 
Bradford Junior College 
Bradford, 
Massachusetts 


The courses: College Biology and 
Survey of Sciences; the students: 
young women fresh out of high school 
and out for a ‘liberal arts’ education; 
the objective—ah, here is the core of 
the problem, the objective: To Learn 
to Think for Themselves. 

In this day of educational gadgets 
and gimmicks, we are still as far as ever 
from finding a substitute for individual 
thought, for the labor of individual 
reasoning. You can sugar coat and per- 
fume and embellish with fancy wrap- 
pings, but in the end the student will 
have to swallow the somewhat bitter 
core of hard work or get nothing at 
all. And in too many cases where the 
sugar coating has quite replaced the 
hard core, that is just what the student 
gets: nothing. 

The painfulness of the process is 
expressed in the complaints and plain- 
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tive questions of the students: “How 
far are we supposed to read?” “What 
do you want us to know?” “Do you 
want us to use high power or low 
power?” (In microscopy.) “What is 
the quiz going to cover?” What an- 
swers would you give? We tell them: 
you are supposed to read whatever 
you will need in order to get the in- 
formation for which you are presum- 
ably searching. You should know how 
to handle the facts which we run into 
in this area of our subject, which 
means, to explain why the events we 
have observed take place as they do. 
High power or low power?—ask me 
what gear I want you to use in driving 
from here to Boston—and what do 
you think the answer would be?.. . 
“the one most suitable to your im- 
mediate needs. “What does the quiz 
cover? The problems with which we 
have been dealing. 

And what are the results? For the 
average student, some degree of frus- 
tration and annoyance, but a glim- 
mering of what it means to dig out an 
answer from personally observed fact- 
ual material. For the poor student, 
possible failure and timely realization 
of her limitations. For the superior 
student, a tremendous discovery of a 
new power and a way of approaching 
the world that will stay with her 
throughout life. As one student com- 
mented, “Nobody ever asked me to 
figure out anything for myself before 
—but it’s grand fun to discover that 
I can do it!” 
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A Course in Human Relations 
for Medical Secretaries 


SISTER MARY ELLEN 
Villa Julie Junior College 


Stevenson, 
Maryland 


A course in the psychology of hu- 
man relations has recently been added 
to the roster of Villa Julie Junior Col- 
lege. This institution, located in the 
suburbs of Baltimore, specializes in the 
training of medical secretaries, and the 
program of studies is planned to equip 
students for maximum service to the 
doctors of the area. 

A part of this program includes a 
course in the psychology of human re- 
lations, for the efficiency of the po- 
tential medical secretary can be greatly 
increased by some knowledge in this 
field. She is expected to practice hu- 
man relations, not only in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but to deal with indi- 
viduals suffering from a variety of 
physical and psychical ills. Further- 
more, her intelligent handling of the 
patient in the waiting room can greatly 
facilitate the work of the doctor. 

The main purpose of the course is 
practical, but its approach represents 
a combination of theory and practice. 
It is based on the tenet that self-man- 
agement is an indispensable prereq- 
uisite for the management of others 
and utilizes the findings of psychology 
in respect to individual personality and 
the social group. 

The practical aspect of the course 


involves the extensive reading and dis- 
cussion of pertinent biographical ma- 
terial. Each student is required to read 
a number of biographies and to pre- 
sent a detailed analysis to the class. 
The biographies follow a certain prob- 
lem, i.e., they deal with individuals 
faced with problems of a personal or 
social nature. The student is en- 
couraged to read and analyze the life 
story of at least one physically handi- 
capped or poorly adjusted person. 
Such reports invariably occasion lively 
class discussion and abound in sug- 
gestions, good or otherwise, relative to 


the psychological handling of the prob- 
lem. 


The required reading list also in- 
cludes the history of an individual who 
has distinguished himself in the field 
of human relations, and lastly that of 
an outstanding doctor or surgeon. 

Follow-up techniques seem to indi- 
cate that the course is of practical 
value to medical secretaries. 


Survey Course in American 
History 
EMIL A. ERICKSON 
Virginia Junior College 
Virginia, Minnesota 


Since virtually all college freshman 
and sophomore social studies courses 
must lean heavily on whatever test is 
specified, academic folklore to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, a key problem 
is getting the class to study the text 
thoughtfully and purposively. What 
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happens too often is that the instructor 
recites the text, more or less, to the 
class, whose members thereupon as- 
sume that the text has received suf- 
ficient attention from them. It often 
becomes painfully evident to the con- 
scientious instructor that the harder 
he works, the less the class works. 

To get around this, the procedure 
in the survey course in American His- 
tory at Virginia Junior College (2 
semesters, 6 credits, 3 assigned meet- 
ings per week) has for some years 
proceeded as follows: one class period 
is given over to a formal lecture on the 
week’s block of material, emphasiz- 
ing significant points, explaining ob- 
scure items, but avoiding duplication 
of text material as much as possible. 
The next class period attendance is 
not. required, but it is announced that 
the instructor will be there, that any- 
one who wishes to discuss any aspect 
of the material may come in for help 
(and may leave when he chooses). The 
third day 20 to 25 minutes is devoted 
to questions by the class on matters in 
the week’s block of work, the other 30 
to 35 minutes is devoted to a test on 
the material. 

Thus, there is one lecture per week, 
one test per week, and a regimen that 
virtually forces the student into active 
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work on the subject matter of the 
course. The “optional” second period 
meeting of the class is fairly well at- 
tended as the year’s work begins (with 
time spent on such things as note-tak- 
ing, elementary principles of money 
and banking, application of the Consti- 
tution to certain historical problems), 
with virtually no attendance as self- 
reliance and grasp of the subject de- 
velop during the year. Except for a 
survey test at the end of the semester, 
the only tests given are the weekly 
tests; all of which require the student 
to explain, define, list or differentiate 
—in other words to deal with the ma- 
terial in. specifics, but in his own words. 

The incompetent student, it is true, 
collapses under this system ; so does the 
student who is bright enough but de- 
termined to do no work. This will seem 
a drawback to those who believe that 
such students should somehow get de- 
grees. For the rest, the system works 
very well. Class morale is excellent, an 
active interest in the subject develops, 
questions preceding the tests are 
searching and well-prepared, and the 
test-writing improves writing skills, 
often dramatically. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that the course is ac- 
companied by the customary require- 
ments for collateral reading. 
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The Practicum Examination in Botany and 
Biology Courses 


HARRY L. BAUER 


“STUDY NATURE, not books.” Louis 
Agassiz’ dictum is often repeated but 
not so often practiced. Practical diffi- 
culties prevent bringing large portions 
of nature into the laboratory and place 
great limitations on field trips, especi- 
ally for lower division students who are 
frequently not equipped with a burn- 
ing desire to learn the subject. There is 
a strong temptation for teachers to sub- 
stitute books, charts, slides, and mov- 
ing pictures for actual specimens be- 
cause of the convenience of using them 
and the clarity of the matters pre- 
sented. The result is likely to be that 
too much of “science” is a study of 
visual and textual aids about organ- 
isms rather than a direct study of plants 
and animals, according to Agassiz’ con- 
tention. 

The practicum examination is one 
realistic means of meeting the need for 
more direct firsthand observation of 
organisms. This type of examination 
offers teachers a good opportunity to 
bring much natural material before 
students under conditions that produce 
the best student attention and compel 
critical examination and thinking. Is 
not this the ideal goal of a lower di- 
vision science laboratory? 

A practicum may be thought of as 
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Author of numerous scientific articles, Dr. 
HARRY L. BAUER is Head of the Biology 
Department at Santa Monica City College, 
California. This year completes his fortieth 
year of teaching science. 


an examination in which the questions 
are based on specimens in plain view 
at the time. It can be not only an ex- 
cellent test of student progress and 
achievement but, in addition, may 
have a number of other educational 
values. 


Practicums of one kind or other have 
been used for years. One of the most 
common is the “bottle test” in zoology, 
in which the student identifies the spe- 
cimen in a numbered bottle. Another 
form of practicum is concerned with 
identifying numbered organs in a dis- 
sected specimen. In classes where con- 
siderable histology is taught, there is 
sometimes set up a series of micro- 
scopes, each focused on a different 
tissue or object which the student is 
expected to name. Also in the category 
of practicums are the peripatetic tests 
on local flora in which the students 
visit and identify herbarium specimens. 
or living plants on or near the campus. 

All of these practicums have some 
advantages over the traditional “blue 
book” or “essay” examinations and 
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also over the more recently developed 
mimeographed “objective” tests. How- 
ever, much time is required to set up 
most of these practicums, and this has 
to be repeated every semester. More- 
over, these older types are limited to 
merely naming things. These might be 
good tests of student memories but are 
often not much more. 

In the general introductory botany 
classes at Santa Monica City College 
during the past decade there has been 
developed an improved type of prac- 
ticum that has a number of advan- 
tages. In it, the specimens, which are 
usually pressed and dried, are mouated 
on a heavy 8 x 10 inch card; a rather 
elaborately worded question is typed 
and attached to the card; and the card 
is wrapped up in transparent cello- 
phane paper, or, better yet, light 
weight acetate sheets to protect it for 
future use. Some of the cards in the 
sets have been in use for nearly ten 
years and are still serviceable. 

The eight or ten specimens on one 
card are numbered or lettered. The 
student’s “problem”’ is to select from 
the group on the card the one specimen 
which meets the specified require- 
ments. By carefully wording the ques- 
tion, the teacher can “probe” for a 
surprising number of types of informa- 
tion. 

Items based on morphological vari- 
ations are the easiest to make, but it is 
not hard to prepare cards based on 
physiological activities, ecological re- 
lations, taxonomic characteristics, de- 
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velopment of individual organisms, 
phylogenetic position, identification of 
species, principles of nomenclature, 
descriptive terminology, and in some 
cases histology. 


At Santa Monica City College prac- 
ticums are being used as a matter of 
routine in seven different phases of 
general botany. These are: (1) stems, 
(2) leaves, (3) flowers (general), (4) 
flowers (taxonomic relations), (5) 
fruit, (6) ecology, and (7) a final ex- 
amination. Each one of these examina- 
tions consists of 33 cards, or other types 
of items, and is adequate for a class of 
30 students. 


While taking one of these practic- 
ums, the students remain seated. At a 
signal from the teacher the card is 
passed to a neighbor in sequence. An 
interval of about one minute is usually 
enough time for the average student 
to make his decisions and record the 
answer without feeling hurried. The 
teacher carries the cards from the last 
student in the rear of the laboratory to 
the first one in the front row. A peri- 
patetic arrangement in which the spe- 
cimen cards remain in a fixed spot and 
the students walk around the room, 
each working at his own speed, is not 
advisable because of the ease with 
which the unethical students can ex- 
change answers. 


During the course of one of these 
practicums requiring, perhaps, 40 
minutes, each student handles 33 cards 
or other preparations and examines 
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PRACTICUM EXAMINATION IN BOTANY AND BIOLOGY 


over 200 items of plant material. If his 
previous laboratory work has been 
good, he has no trouble selecting the 
indicated specimen, even though he 
may never have seen any of the 
mounted objects. Thus, the practicum 
is not so much a test of memory as it 
is of understanding principles and 
one’s ability to apply them. 

It is probable that the greatest of all 
values of these practicum examina- 
tions is not the mere testing value as 
described above, but the educational 
value of the “warm-up box.” About a 
week or ten days before the scheduled 
test day, a box with about a dozen 
practice cards is placed in the labora- 
tory. The students are advised to study 
them to get a good idea of what to ex- 
pect on the examination. Shortly after 
this, little “buzz sessions” will appear 
around the warm-up box, and the 
teacher may get a soul-satisfying “lift” 
to hear the students debating among 
themselves as to the right answer to 
some of the practice items. Some real 
studying is being done. 

Preparation of the warm-up box 
gives the teacher an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do some real teaching. Points 
that are difficult to “put across” in 
class discussions or laboratory exer- 
cises can be emphasized in some of the 
practice items. Because of the immi- 
nence of the formal examination 
(sometimes referred to as the “hot- 
box”), the subject matter on these 
cards gets into the student’s conscious- 
ness, and he is motivated to think it 
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through and learn it. The typewritten 
statements attached to the cards do not 
need to be limited only to the questions 
asked. Related subject matter can be 
included, and this, too, gets a most 
thoughtful reading. The typed state- 
ments ought not to be too long or 
ponderous. At Santa Monica City Col- 
lege they are limited to what can be 
placed on a 3 x 5 inch card. 


Following are a number of examples 
of the typed statements and questions. 
Most of them have been taken from 
the set on “leaves.” Any one of the 
boxes on other subjects would serve 
equally well. Only the first example 
is based on the idea of supplying the 
name of some morphological feature. 


EXAMPLE |. Based on the idea of naming 
a morphological feature. 


(Specimens: A dozen simple leaves of 
varying form.) 

These are all examples of “simple” 
(rather than “compound” ) leaves. They 
show a surprising amount of variation in 
shape and other features. A good stu- 
dent will know the name of every form 
illustrated here—and many more be- 
sides. One of these shapes is referred to 
as “ovate.” This one is— 


EXamPLeE 2. Based on physiology. 


(Specimens: Several variegated leaves 
of English Ivy. ) 


Some forms of ivy (Hedera sps.) have 
variegated leaves like these, in which the 
pigmentation is not uniformly distribu- 
ted. If, at the end of a sunny day, you 
picked such a leaf, boiled it in alcohol to 
dissolve the chlorophyll, and then treat- 
ed it with iodine solution to locate the 
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starch, where would you expect the 
brown iodine to turn a dark blue? Along 
the—(1) outer margin, (2) towards the 
center, (3) uniformly throughout. 


Examp.e 3. Based on characterizing a 
taxonomic group. 

(Specimens: Ten leaves showing strik- 
ing variations. ) 

The amount of variation in the form 
and structure (i.e., morphology) of 
leaves is tremendous. Note how striking- 
ly these few specimens differ from each 
other. Since these variations are heredi- 


‘tary, they are dependable characters for 


the description and classification of spe- 
cies and other groups. Only one of these 
represents the monocotyledonous type 
of plant, and has, therefore, the “niono- 
cot” characteristics. This one is— 


ExampLe 4. Based on an ecological re- 
lationship. 

(Specimens: A dozen typical chaparral- 
plant leaves. ) 

Chaparral is a climatic climax type of 
vegetation found abundantly in coastal 
southern California. Where undisturbed, 
chaparral becomes a dense thicket of 
evergreen shrubs. Its leaves are de- 
scribed as (1) simple, (2) broad, (3) 
hard, and (4) from small to medium in 
size. All but one of these specimens 
were taken from shrubs in a representa- 
tative chaparral area, namely, the Santa 
Monica Mountains. You should have no 
trouble “spotting” the only one that is 
not characteristic of chaparral. It is— 


Examp te 5. Based on identification of 
some significant species. 

(Specimens: Eight twigs of common 
desert shrubs. ) 

Here are several plants common to and 


typical of desert scrub vegetation. The 
most famous one is the Rocky Mountain 
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sagebrush (Artemisia tridentata), one 
of the most important species in western 
America, especially in the Great Basin 
area. Like many other species, the scien- 
tific name is based on a distinctive de- 
tail. In this case, it is the three lobes or 
teeth on the broad end of the cuneate 
(wedge-shaped) leaf. With this infor- 
mation it will be easy for you to select 
the only specimen of genuine sagebrush 
in this collection. It is— 


EXAMPLE 6. Based on some principle of 
nomenclature. 


(Specimens: Ten leaves from a single 
bottle tree, showing characteristic diver- 
sity. ) 

The Latin words sometimes selected for 
scientific names of plants are often de- 
scriptive and refer to some distinctive 
feature of the species. Even though the 
student thinks he does not know a single 
Latin word, he can tell the meaning of 
many by associating them with similar 
sounding English equivalents. All of 
these leaves were collected from the 
same individual tree. Study them and 
decide which of the following words 
would be the most appropriate specific 
name for the bottle tree (Sterculia sp.) 
— (1) biloba, (2) tricolor, (3) longi- 
folia, (4) orbicularis, (5) albicaulis, (6) 
macrophylla, (7) microphylla, (8) di- 
versifolia, (9) californica. 


EXAMPLE 7. Based on practice and un- 
derstanding of botanical terminology. 


(Specimen: A single leaf of the castor 
oil plant or castor bean. 


This is a specimen of Ricinus communis, 
the castor oil plant or castor bean, as 
many people call it. Only one of the de- 
scriptive terms listed below correctly ap- 
plies to it. This one is— (1) cordate, 
(2) crenate, (3) sessile, (4) undulate, 
(5) compound, (6) oblanceolate, (7) 
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bipinnate, (8) clasping base, (9) pal- 
mately lobed, (10) microphyllous. 


ExampLe 8. Based on development of an 
individual plant organism. 

(Specimens: A dozen different types of 
fruit—mostly pressed sections. ) 

By definition, fruit is the structure that 
develops from the ovary of the flower 
after pollination and fertilization. Rem- 
nants of traces of various other flower 
parts can often be found on mature 
fruit. Examine these sections of various 
types of fruit and decide which is the 
only one that developed from a flower 
with a two-celled ovary. It is— 


EXAMPLE 9. Based on phylogeneti po- 


sition. 

Nine different plant families are repre- 
sented by the floral specimens on this 
card. One of these families has the dis- 
tinction of culminating the wind-polli- 
nated line of monocotyledonous evolu- 
tionary development, according to a 
widely-believed theory. Can you select 
that one correctly? It is— 

The writer has good reason to be- 
lieve that practicums of the kind de- 
scribed will develop better student atti- 
tudes toward laboratory work in be- 
ginning sciences. ‘Too often the begin- 
ning student in general introductory 
courses in life science regards his labo- 
ratory work as a mere grinding out of 
a pile of detailed drawings that have 
little meaning and are largely a waste 
of time. After he has had two or three 
practicums the student is likely to see 
that the requirements of the laboratory 
have applications to many plants, and 
he is likely to carry his science away 
from the classroom and use it in many 
places. 


The attitude of the students them- 
selves toward practicum examinations 
is very favorable. A poll was taken at 
the end of a class which had the expe- 
rience of taking the complete set of 
seven practicums mentioned above. 
Twenty of the 24 students expressed 
definite approval of the practicum, 
three were indifferent, and only one 
took a really dim view. Below are some 
of the comments made by these stu- 
dents. 


“The practicum is the only type of 
examination that you can learn from 
while taking it.” 


“It gives the student a chance to ap- 
ply his knowledge.” 


“It determines how well the course is 
getting through to the student.” 


“The practicum gives the student the 
feeling that what he is studying and 
working for is something very prac- 
tical, not just something from books.” 


“It is more colorful and interesting. 
There is not as much tension ; students 
are more relaxed. The exam is not 
difficult if you have studied hard, but 
if you haven’t it is impossible.” 

A great deal of teacher time is re- 
quired to prepare a practicum of the 
kind described. It involves much col- 
lecting, pressing, selecting, arranging, 
mounting, and ingenuity in formulat- 
ing the statements and questions. The 
benefits are so promising, however, 
that teachers ought to experiment with 
this type of test. It is probable that a 
practicum on “leaves” would be the 
easiest with which to start. 
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At first, considerable difficulty was 
encountered in preparing sections of 
fleshy fruits—they often molded and 
spoiled. This was corrected by dipping 
the sections in a weak formalin solution 
before pressing. Much of the practi- 
cum on “stems” consists of pieces of 
‘wood with an attached tag bearing the 
typed question. A number of these 
items involve histology—matters of an- 
nual rings, spring and summer wood; 
heartwood, sapwood and bark; char- 
acteristics of gymnosperm and angio- 
sperm wood. 

Although this account deals exclu- 
sively with botany, the principles can 
be applied to other life sciences, and, 


possibly, other fields of learning. Much 
more can be done with zoological 
specimens, even those preserved in 
numbered bottles, than merely to sup- 
ply names. Is there not too much 
emphasis placed on names in life 
sciences—not only taxonomic names 
but also the names of morphological 
details? Merely naming items does not 
explain them. Should not an attempt 
be made to relate names to other 
things? The practicum examination 
provides teachers with an excellent 
means of showing students the reason 
why it is important to know many 
names and also to know many other 
facts about organisms. 
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A Reading Program for College Freshmen 


FRANCES E. OAKES 


A FEW WEEKS ago, the author had a 
personal interview with a freshman 
who had signed up for the develop- 
mental reading course at Kendall Col- 
lege. The student, Leroy, is a pleasant, 
alert young man who likes college, has 
a high average I. Q., and is an excel- 
lent mathematician. On his English 
placement test, he scored 145; how- 
ever, his score on the reading portion 
of the test was 38—far below his scores 
on mechanics and expression. He has a 
marked deficiency in vocabulary. He 
said if someone had read the words 
aloud to him on the test he could have 
done a much better job of selecting the 
right answers; in other words, Leroy 
has not had, and does not know any- 
thing about, phonics. He does not in- 
tend to study a foreign language. He 
confessed that he avoided reading as 
much as possible because he read so 
poorly and he had never read a “whole 
book.” He never reads for pleasure. An 
ophthalmographic test showed that Le- 
roy read a slow 192 words per minute, 
that he had an eye span of only one 
word, and that, in reading 100 words, 
he regressed 36 times. 


Although Leroy may sound like an 
extreme case, by comparison with 
other students, he is only low average, 


Formerly a reading specialist in Mary- 
land, Florida, and Alabama, Dr. FRANCES 
E. OAKES is Reading Consultant at Kendall 
College, Evanston, Illinois. 


for the average entering freshman is a 
poor reader. He may console himself 
by the fact that he is college (four 
year) average when he reads 300 
words per minute or that he reads 50 
words per minute faster than the aver- 
age adult. But he is not simply average ; 
he is mediocre. Although speed alone 
is in itself unimportant, it 7s important 
as the key to the freshman’s reading 
habits. Few freshmen read at college 
level when they enter; it is the sheer 
pressure of assignments that makes 
them speed up or fall out. Most enter- 
ing freshmen read about 200 to 250 
words per minute. Not only is this slow 
speed inadequate for handling course 
assignments, it is an indication that the 
students’ reading habits are at an ele- 
mentary school level. Since most grade 
schools pay more attention to oral 
reading performance than to the build- 
ing of efficient silent reading habits and 
since only a few schools include a read- 
ing specialist on the staff for remedial 
work, the students’ inability to progress 
beyond the elementary stages of read- 
ing is understandable. 
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Nearly all colleges today are faced 
with the problem of educating intelli- 
gent boys like Leroy who are handi- 
capped at the outset by lack of reading 
skill. At Kendall College, this problem 
is doubly acute since 90 per cent of the 
students in the college are on a work- 
study program. An attempt has been 
made to solve the problem in two 
ways: (1) developmental reading has 
been included in the preparatory Eng- 
lish course (non-credit English); (2) 
a developmental course, an elective for 
freshmen and sophomores, is offered 
three hours per week in two sessions 
and carries three hours of credit. At 
present, one-third of the freshman- 
sophomore classes is enrolled in one of 
the reading courses, with the majority 
in the elective course, and, by the end 
of the second semester, possibly sixty 
per cent of the student body will have 
had training in reading improvement. 

Two administrative problems al- 
ways accompany the organization of 
any widespread developmental reading 
program: determining the department 
to teach the course, and deciding 
whether or not the student should re- 
ceive credit for taking it. In one uni- 
versity, the school of education gives 
a one-hour, non-credit course in which 
the Harvard films are shown, while in 
another, a professor of psychology be- 
came interested in the reading prob- 
lem and so the psychology department 
gives a reading course. In still another 
university, a reading laboratory has 
been established through the coopera- 


tion of the English and psychology 
departments. According to Rudolf 
Flesch, author of the current educa- 
tional bombshell, Why Johnny Can’t 
Read, departmental responsibility is 
quite clear. Flesch says, “There are 
only two kinds of experts worth listen- 
ing to when it comes to reading: lin- 
guists and psychologists.” As to the 
other administrative question, that of 
credit, faculties who have studied the 
question carefully are swinging more 
and more to the point of view that 
credit ought to be given for a skills 
course when it is so fundamentally con- 
cerned with the student’s total learning 
and with his success in college. As one 
faculty member said in a debate over 
giving credit, “If we can give credit 
for physical education, I suggest we 
triple it for reading.” 

The developmental reading pro- 
gram, whether given as a separate 
course or included in a preparatory 
course, should be designed to increase 
speed of reading, establish more effi- 
cient reading habits, build vocabulary, 
increase concentration (and hence 
comprehension), and develop disci- 
plines relating to study, note taking, 
and preparation for examinations. At 
Kendall College students are intro- 
duced to the reading program during 
freshman orientation week, during 
which time the meaning of their place- 
ment scores is explained and a descrip- 
tion of, and introduction to, the read- 
ing course is given. During the first 
week of classes, the student is given 
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further tests including an ophthalmo- 
graphic test which records on film his 
speed of reading, eye span, number 
and length of fixations, and regressions. 
The scores from the reading portion of 
the freshman placement test are used 
for a vocabulary and comprehension 
check. A word discrimination test and 
an additional speed test drawn from 
the student’s regular practice material 
complete the initial battery. Through 
conferences, the student discovers his 
weaknesses and discusses any practices 
which may need special remedial at- 
tention. 


The exercises used in the course are 
quite simple, consisting for the most 
part of mimeographed and cross-line 
exercises designed to increase speed 
and eye-span, to decrease regressions, 
to develop rhythm and phrase reading. 
Many courses use machines such as the 
tachistoscope, the reading pacer, or 
the metronoscope to increase reading 
speed. These mechanical devices are 
interesting to use and provide good 
motivation, but they are somewhat re- 
mote from the normal reading situa- 
tion. Although the students who use 
printed exercises and their own will- 
power to improve reading may im- 
prove at a slower rate than those sub- 
jected to such speed-up devices as the 
Harvard films, there is reason to be- 
lieve that new reading habits are more 
easily and permanently retained when 
the simpler devices are used. 


To be effective, a reading program 
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must be approached from two points 
of view—psychological and linguistic. 
Too many reading programs are ap- 
proached from one or the other and 
consequently do not meet the total 
needs of the student. The simple exer- 
cises designed to re-train reading hab- 
its and to develop speed fulfill the psy- 
chological need, while attention to 
vocabulary development, spelling, and 
the relationships between sounds and 
symbols meets at least some of the 
linguistic needs. 

The reaction of students to the de- 
velopmental reading courses is ex- 
tremely satisfying to the teacher of 
such a course. Since most students take 
the course voluntarily, they are willing 
to work for something which they 
realize can ease their load almost im- 
mediately. Even students in the non- 
credit English course begin to take an 
active interest in reading as soon as 
they realize the extent to which it will 
help them do their assignments more 
easily. In both courses, students and 
teacher have concrete evidence of the 
student’s progress constantly before 
them in the form of a graph on which 
is recorded speed and comprehension 
every week. A final ophthalmographic 
check at the end of the course reveals 
the bad habits that have been over- 
come and the ones which still need 
attention. 

A five weeks’ check of some of the 
students’ files, picked at random, shows 
the following: 
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Original Compre- Five Weeks’ Compre- 
Speed hension Speed hension 
Verna K. 215wpm 90 310 90 
Harry C. — 715 75 
Frank C 3530 ”" 9 1070 90 
Leroy 325 70 


These figures show a wide range of 
achievement. Individual differences of 
motivation, temperament, and skill in 
reading at the beginning of training 
will account for most of the differences. 
On the average, one can expect the 
student to double his speed by the end 
of the first month and triple it by the 
end of the third. By the end of the 
course, one can expect the student to 
show up to per cent increase in 
comprehension as a result of improved 
conceritration and expansion of vocab- 
ulary. Some students, who show a high 
level of comprehension at the begin- 
ning, simply maintain that level. 
Developmental reading courses are 
not designed alone for the dull student 
or for the poor reader. Since they deal 
with fundamental habits of reading, 
they also help the good reader to be- 
come a better and faster reader. Frank 
C., the student who is now reading 
more than 1,000 words per minute, is 
an example of a good reader who 
wanted to become a better one. He 
read about 400 words per minute at 
the beginning of the course, and he 
liked to read. As a result of strong 
motivation, he determined to read 
1,000 words per minute; he has now 
advanced his goal to 1,500. 
Developmental reading courses are 
of great value to a student, not only 
while he is in school and needs them as 
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guides to efficiency in studying, but 
also in later life. If, in the words of an 
educationist, the student is to be edu- 
cated for “life,” here is a course that 
gives direct preparation. One of the 
greatest demands for rapid reading 
courses has come from men and 
women in business and from the firms 
that hire them. In an article in This 
Week, Lyle M. Spencer says, “Biggest 
bottlenecks in business now are the 
minds of men who haven’t increased 
their ability to read and absorb the 
new information that’s essential to 
handling complicated jobs.”* Farther 
along in the article, Spencer quotes a 
company president who had just in- 
stalled a reading improvement pro- 
gram for his administrative personnel 
as saying, “The best executives, I’m 
convinced, are the ones who are able 
to maintain a broad outlook and per- 
spective in our business. That’s why I 
insist that our top management people 
continue to read widely in areas out- 
side their own fields.” 

The relationship between a develop- 
mental reading course for a student 
now and its value to him later in his 
business and professional life is one 
which is quite clearly realized by the 
students at Kendall where so many are 
already entirely self-supporting. Many 
jobs which Kendall students hold with 
firms in Evanston and Chicago are 
already demanding the skill in reading 
which the student is acquiring. 


1 Lyle M. Spencer, “The Way to Better 
Jobs,” This Week, August 14, 1955, p. 7. 
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The increased amount of reading give him a better chance at job suc- 
which a well-trained student will cess, increased knowledge, and last- 
be able to do will not only aid him ing personal pleasure and satisfac- 
to become a better student but will tion. 
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A Use for the Tachistoscope in Reading 


CECIL J. MULLINS 


A DEFINITE trend away from using the 
tachistoscope in reading training has 
appeared during the last few years. At 
meetings of reading teachers, it is 
not at all unusual to hear remarks to 
the effect that the tachistoscope has 
“some value” in that the student gen- 
erally has faith in gadgets and will con- 
sequently work harder with them but 
that no other value is observable. 


Perhaps the reason for the current 
disparagement of the tachistoscope is 
in the method of using it. The usual 
technique is to require the student to 
read short phrases (two or three 
words) exposed for .1 to .01 second. 
It is hoped that this will somehow 
“train the reader’s eye.” Sometimes 
this approach is carried to its logical 
extreme and digits are exposed as well 
as phrases. Very little in the way of 
positive results appears from using the 
tachistoscope in this fashion, so the 
reading teacher becomes disillusioned 
and starts trying to sell the machine. 


In reading classes at Lee College, 
the tachistoscope plays an indispen- 
sable part. However, the author has 
followed the belief that any sort of “eye 
training’ that can be accomplished 
with it is really “mind training” and 
that this training takes two directions. 
First, the student is trained to read 


CECIL J. MULLINS has taught reading 
and psychology at Lee College, Baytown, 
Texas, since 1953. Prior to 1953 he taught 
the same courses at the University of 
Houston. 


with his peripheral vision (it is not be- 
lieved that his peripheral vision is im- 
proved significantly by the use of the 
tachistoscope—the only benefit in this 
direction is in training the student to 
rely on his visual periphery ). Second, 
the tachistoscope helps train the stu- 
dent in rapid recognition and assimila- 
tion of phrases and sentences. Cer- 
tainly, these processes take place cen- 
trally. The eyes have very little to do 
with it. Because of this, tachistoscopic 
training at Lee College is somewhat 
different from that at many other insti- 
tutions. 


The first exercise on the tachisto- 
scope the students have is on three- and 
four-word phrases, exposed for .01 
second. As the course continues, the 
phrases get longer, while the time re- 
mains constant. Digits are never used, 
and students are warned not to prac- 
tice them in case they should run 
across them in reading improvement 
books. After all, if “eye training” is dis- 
carded as a goal of using the tachisto- 
scope, and if one remembers that rapid 
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reading (which is largely a succession 
of quick recognitions of phrases and 
sentences) is the goal in the reading 
course, it is easy to recognize the ab- 
surdity of expecting digit exposure on 
the tachistoscope to do much for effi- 
cient reading. It seems reasonable that 
focusing the student’s attention on in- 
dividual components of large numbers 
is analogous to focusing his attention 
on individual letters of a word. This 
seems to the author to be going in the 
wrong direction. One of the goals in 
the Lee College reading classes is in- 
stantaneous recognition of phrases and 
sentences without even a conscious 
recognition of the words (much less 
the letters ) that make up the sentences. 

Of course, reading is far more than 
the isolated recognition of a single 
phrase. For that matter, being able to 
call out a phrase after it has been ex- 
posed for .01 second does not mean 
that a student has really recognized 
and assimilated that phrase in the .01 
second exposure time. (When such 
things as the near certainty of the 
presence of after-images in the usual 
tachistoscopic situation are considered, 
for example, it seems extremely doubt- 
ful that recognition and assimilation 
take place even nearly that rapidly. ) 
Consequently, one must go further 
with the tachistoscope training, if it is 
to do any real good. Some method 
must be used so that continuous fast 
recognition and assimilation of phrases 
occurs, such as is required for efficient 
reading. 


In the Lee College reading classes, 
two other tachistoscopic techniques 
are employed. The use of single-line 
phrases trains the student in quick 
recognition of meaning, using only the 
horizontal periphery of his vision. A 
great part of his total peripheral vision 
is thus ignored. Consequently, in the 
Lee College reading classes, two-line 
phrases are begun (at .1 second ex- 
posure time) at the same time the 
single-line phrases begin, and both are 
run concurrently through the course. 
The phrases are gradually lengthened, 
and, toward the end of the semester, 
three-line phrases are introduced. 

It may be argued that training the 
vertical periphery has little use in read- 
ing, since words are written linearly in 
a horizontal direction, and since most 
printed columns are too broad for the 
horizontal periphery to encompass 
completely the entire line at one eye- 
fixation. However, as the student 
learns better selection (which, of 
course, assumes learning to read for 
ideas), the individual words at each 
end of the column become less and less 
important, and he is enabled to make 
only one eye-fixation every two or 
three lines of print, if he has developed 
his vertical periphery as well as his 
horizontal periphery. At first glance, 
this would appear to make for fast but 
inaccurate reading. As is shown later, 
however, this is not at all true. 

The tachistoscope at Lee College is 
used further to attempt to bring the 
tachistoscope training even closer to 
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the sort of reading one does in his or- 
dinary reading schedule. Several jokes 
have been selected and printed on 
slides, one section of the joke on each 
slide. The first few have only three 
lines per slide, the next few have four 
lines per slide, and so on to an eventual 
twelve lines per slide. The number of 
lines per slide is increased by one line 
each week until ten lines per slide have 
been reached, where the class remains 
for several weeks and then goes on to 
eleven lines per slide, and, finally, to 
twelve lines per slide. ‘These slides are 
exposed for one second per exposure. 
Detailed questions are asked at the end 
of each story. As a general rule, there 
are a few students who have difficulty 
reading the three-line slides at the be- 
ginning of the course, and about the 
same number who have difficulty with 
the twelve-line slides at the end of the 
course. The average comprehension 
for the class on all the jokes is usually 
around 90 per cent. Although a few 
of the students have difficulty with the 
slides throughout the course, when the 
class goes back to three-line slides the 
last week of the course, everyone, in- 
cluding those who have had difficulty 
with them all the way through, find 
these short slides comically easy. 


Most of the foregoing defense of the 
tachistoscope has been put forth in the 
nature of an opinion, and the reader 
is perfectly justified in asking on what 
factual basis this opinion is founded. 
What significant gains can be expected 
if the tachistoscope is used in this way? 
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The tachistoscope forms only a part 
of the Lee College training program, 
but it is a necessary part. The students 
each semester, on a questionnaire regu- 
larly given, rank the tachistoscope 
stories second only to the lectures in 
importance of contribution to their 
improvement. In addition to the three 
tachistoscope techniques and the lec- 
tures already mentioned, the SRA ac- 
celerators and the Harvard Reading 
Films are used, along with several exer- 
cises designed to aid the student in 
rapid and confident reading. 


Tests are given frequently. The SRA 
Better Reading Books, levels two and 
three, are used for recorded perform- 
ances. The Jowa Supplementary 
Reading Materials are used as a fur- 
ther check. The results given below are 
based on the tests in the SRA Better 
Reading Book 2. 


Average Average 

Beginning 

Spd Comp Spd Comp 
Spring 
Semester, 
1955 (N-73) 252.9 64.7% 19,2598 69.8% 
lst Summer 
Semester, 
1955 (N-8) 231.4 70.6% 20,250.0 71.9% 
2nd Summer 
Semester, 
1955 (N-12) 292.0 66.7% 19,9125 67.1% 


The range of these scores was from 
13,500 wpm with 40 per cent compre- 
hension to 20,250 wpm with 100 per 
cent comprehension. The former was 
the score of a girl who frankly admitted 
that she pratciced none at all during 
the semester. Her beginning perform- 
ance was 221 wpm with 50 per cent 
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comprehension. The latter perform- 
ance was by a hard working young 
man who began the course with 252 
wpm with 55 per cent comprehension. 
An index (speed times per cent of com- 
prehension )* of 10,000 was required 
for a grade of A; 9,000 for a B; 8,000 
for a C; and 7,000 for a D. For these 
93 students, there were three F’s, one 
B, and one C. The rest were all A’s. 

There are many obvious difficulties 
of testing at these speeds, some of 
which undoubtedly lend spurious 
weight to the results. The articles in the 
SRA Better Reading Books are only 
1,350 words long. Consequently, the 
student must read the article in only 
four seconds to reach 20,250 words per 
minute. The difficulty of precise timing 
here is obvious, Also, the intense con- 
centration necessary for these speeds is 
much easier to maintain for a period 
of only four seconds than it would be to 
maintain for longer periods of time. 
The test speeds, one might say, repre- 
sent sprint speeds, as opposed to cruis- 
ing speeds. Furthermore, some of the 
improvement can undoubtedly be at- 
tributed to a certain amount of “test 
wisdom” the student builds up by tak- 
ing so many tests. 

A still further difficulty is in the na- 
ture of the questions. They are all 
multiple choice questions, which favor 
a situation of partial recall. 


1 Cecil J. Mullins, “21 Top Executives 
Learn to Read 216% Faster,” Personnel! 
Journal, XXXI, No. 9, 336-338. 
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Considering all these possibilities,” 
however, it still seems certain that the 
actual speed and comprehension of the 
students at the close of the semester 
are somewhere fairly near the point in- 
dicated by the test results. There have 
been many unsolicited reports made 
by students who have completed the 
course which further indicate their 
capabilities. For example, one student 
reported that he had read a required 
book for his government class in 30 
minutes. The book was over 800 pages 
long. He made a written report on it 
and got a B, which was a full letter 
grade higher that his usual grade. 

Another student reported that he 
had read a mystery novel over 300 
pages long in twelve minutes flat, and 
that he felt his comprehension over it 
was better than it would have been had 
he read it before training. These are 
only two of many such reports re- 
ceived. 

Of course, the tachistoscope cannot 
be credited with all the improvement. 
A major factor in the improvement is 
an all-out emphasis on speed. As was 
mentioned in a previous article,’ the 

2 It might be pointed out that these same 
test characteristics were present in the first 
test taken in the course and are present in 
most reading tests. If spurious weighting is 
present, it must also be present in the first. 
performance, so a comparison of beginning 
and ending test results seems reasonably 
valid. 

Cecil J. Mullins, “Reading Improve- 
ment Course Aimed to Increase Speed,” 


Personnel Journal, XXXIII, No. 5, 172— 
174. 
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students were not only permitted but 
encouraged to let their comprehension 
drop temporarily to achieve these 
speeds. However, in most cases, the 
comprehension drop is only tempo- 
rary. If a given speed is maintained for 
a few weeks, and if the students are 
nursed very carefully over this difficult 
period, the comprehension climbs 
steadily back up to its previous level, 
or goes higher. 
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Also, the questionnaires at the end 
of the semester invariably indicate that 
the students believe the biggest factor 
in their improvement is the lectures. 
However, the fact that the tachisto- 
scope techniques are ranked second 
seems to indicate that, although they 
do not by themselves constitute an ade- 
quate reading program, they at least 
afford the best available aid to a well- 
rounded course. 
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Reading Centered Composition Course 


ADA Y. HATCH 


THE CATALOG title of the beginner’s 
course in English at Boise Junior Col- 
lege is Freshman Composition, a three- 
credit two-semester course. For the 
past two years the course has been or- 
ganized around the readings in the 
modern literature anthology entitled, 
Literature for Our Time, by Atkinson 
and Waite, and Howard Dean’s Effec- 
tive Communication has been used as 
the composition text to accor pany it. 
For the year 1955-56, the plan is to 
continue use of the anthology. How- 
ever, for greater conciseness in a text 
which seems to have readily available 
aid to the student in composition de- 
velopment and form, with ample in- 
structions, rules, and follow-up exer- 
cises to help the student acquire the 
basic skills in effective reading and in 
oral and written communication, John 
C. Hodges’ Harbrace College Hand- 
book has been chosen. 


The organization of the course in 
the fall of 1953 grew out of a general 
dissatisfaction within the department 
with progress toward goals of: (1) 
greater facility in reading, and (2) 
greater facility in oral and written ex- 
pression. The present organization 
makes the course fit the title described 
under number 5 in Marvin Laser’s 
article, “English Composition in Pub- 


Since 1934 ADA Y. HATCH has been 
Head of the English Department of Boise 
Junior College, Boise, Idaho. 


lic Junior Colleges” ;* i.e., ““A course in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing,’ which, he says, is usually de- 
scribed as a course in communications 
skills. The college’s growing library of 
records consisting of (1) poetry read 
by the poets themselves, (2) poetry 
read by experts, and (3) plays and ex- 
cerpts from plays has made listening 
in a specially equipped listening room 
an integral part of the Freshman Com- 
position course. 

More specifically, department dis- 
satisfaction grew out of the fact that 
although the textbooks were carefully 
followed in the study of the essay dur- 
ing the first semester, both in the as- 
signed readings and in the papers the 
freshmen wrote, the students lost in- 
terest. The more competent members 
of the class were bored in dealing only 
with the least imaginative form of 
composition, and the less competent 
students were confused because of 
their inability to cope with the difficult 
prose used by the textbook writers. In 
general, the essays dealt with subject 


1 Junior College Journal, XXV, No. 3, 
131. 
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matter too far beyond the interest and 
experience of a majority of the fresh- 
men. 

Both oral and written expression 
must grow out of a desire to say some- 
thing, and the class discussions re- 
flected the reading difficulty of a ma- 
jority of the students, since only a small 
minority could contribute. While this 
is likely to be the situation early in a 
fall semester, it was felt that the trouble 
persisted to too great degree through- 
out the semester. Student resistance— 
both real and assumed—to writing 
themes was a constant problem for the 
instructor who had to go afield from 
the readings to tap student experience. 
He found himself between the Scylla of 
making his assignments too general in 
his effort to allow the students a wide 
area of choice and the Charybdis of 
making them so specific that a majority 
of the students found themselves with 
nothing to say. The difficulty seemed 
to be that the subject matter for themes 
was not growing naturally out of the 
readings. 

In spite of the difficulties incurred at 
Boise Junior College in the use of the 
essay, the author is well aware of its 
widespread use and usefulness both as 
a vehicle of instruction and as hilarious 
entertainment in the hands of such a 
writer as James Thurber. In addition 
to its instructional and entertainment 
value, the essay offers students excel- 
lent discipline in following the thought 
of others and in developing their own 
thoughts; however, other composition 
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forms should also be introduced. 


Previous to 1953, in addition to 
studying the essay and methods of de- 
veloping it, students were drilled on 
spelling, capitalization, and rules of 
punctuation. While mastery of ac- 
cepted mechanics of expression must 
ever be the special province of the com- 
position course, it was felt that concen- 
tration on a skill students had suppos- 
edly learned prior to entering college 
lost the interest of the more competent 
students through subjecting them to 
mere busy-work, and failed completely 
to capture the interest of the less com- 
petent students who found themselves 
again faced with the rules and drills 
which they had been unable or unwill- 
ing to master previously. 

After examining reading texts from 
many publishing houses, the book 
named at the beginning of the article 
was selected because of its material— 
including pictures—and its organiza- 
tion under subject headings. When it 
was discovered that the text had been 
revised and its organization had been 
changed in three-fourths of the book 
to organization by types, the instructor 
went back to the first edition and set up 
a reading syllabus under subject head- 
ings, fitting the new material into the 
appropriate sections. Since that time 
the number of reading units has been 
rearranged and reduced from the orig- 
inal seven to five. Sample texts from 
other companies have been suggested 
in the rearrangement, and with fewer 
units and consequent fewer stops and 
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starts, a stronger continuity has been 
attained. At present the course begins 
with the Coming-of-Age unit, which 
includes John Steinbeck’s “Red 
Pony,” a story depicting a young boy’s 
growing-up experiences through ac- 
quiring the pony, learning to care for 
it, and its sickness and death; Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s poem, “Eleven,” a 
young boy’s natural rebellion against 
discipline and his going down to join 
the gardener where he felt “like a root 
growing’; James Thurber’s “The Se- 
cret Life of Walter Mitty,” an essay 
dealing with an adult’s withdrawal 
from reality; and Tennessee Williams’ 
“Glass Menagerie,” dealing also with 
the theme of withdrawal. Some 
stormy sessions have developed over 
the statement of theme in the last two, 
with some members holding that they 
seem to deal with the harshness of the 
modern world on sensitive persons. It 
is felt that such sessions result in a 
clearer understanding of possible good 
interpretations. 

For the most part students are re- 
quired to keep a single sentence state- 
ment of theme for each assignment in 
the event that a record of readings may 
be called for. Some of the instructors 
have the students write such a sentence 
regularly at the beginning of a class 
period after the course is underway in 
order to learn who has read the assign- 
ment and thought about it carefully. 
The routine is a good way of locating 
the various levels of student ability 
early in the semester and is a gauge of 
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the student’s reading progress later. 

Topics for student themes grow 
readily out of the subject dealt with in 
each unit, beginning in the first unit 
with a subject of interest in the stu- 
dent’s own growing-up experience, 
which he is asked to think over for a 
week before he writes it in class. ‘Two 
or three short themes growing out of 
the unit are written in class so that the 
instructor can discover the student’s 
style before he is asked to prepare his 
first longer paper outside of class. In 
the meantime, each student has a con- 
ference with the instructor about his 
original and revised themes, and a plan 
for improvement in subject develop- 
ment and mechanics is suggested to 
him. By the time he is asked to prepare 
the longer paper—usually an auto- 
biography in which he attempts to ana- 
lyze the significant influences in his 
life—the student has gained confi- 
dence and writes with a growing sense 
of freedom. It still takes persistent ef- 
fort on the part of the instructor to 
avoid such fatuous beginnings as, 
“On May 10, 1936, my mother 
brought me, a tiny pink bundle, from 
Hospital Dieu,” but at least it is less 
hopeless than a topic such as “Why I 
Came to College.” 

Classes are conducted as discussion 
groups, and students are encouraged to 
report things they have seen on TV, 
heard on the radio, read, seen at the 
movies, experienced or observed that 
seem to have bearing on the discussion. 
Sometimes one student, or a small 
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committee, is asked to make a special 
report which will enrich the discussion. 
Occasionally the entire class is assigned 
a story from a pocket edition kept on 
the reserve shelf and in the bookstore. 
One instructor organizes round-table 
discussions. This constitutes the oral 
side of the work, which does not sup- 
plant what the speech courses do. 


After the first week, or whenever the 
classes seem to be settled, the students 
are trained in the use of library facili- 
ties. They are required to give oral 
group reports on where information 
may be found, are trained to assemble 
a bibliography, and are given a course 
of procedure to follow in tracking 
down a subject. When, at the end of 
the first unit, the student is asked to 
prepare his first library paper dealing 
with some specific problem of coming 
of age, he already knows a course of 
procedure. He is instructed in the 
reasons for footnotes but is not:held to 
an exact form for them for the first unit 
paper.’ Finding a subject, setting up a 
bibliography, establishing a plan of de- 
velopment, and writing the paper is 
about all the student can handle on the 
first round, but since he gets four more 
experiences writing such papers during 
the course of the year, other techniques 
can be developed. The last paper is 
theoretically the most comprehensive 
as a study and most exact in form. A 


2 Students are held to the form in Kate L. 
Taurabian’s Manual for Writers of Disserta- 
tions (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955). 
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majority of the staff members prefer 
this method to the older system of re- 
quiring one comprehensive paper on 
research techniques for the year. 

The writer has spent much time 
showing how the first unit of the course 
is handled, and since a similar course 
of procedure is followed for the other 
units, perhaps naming them is the only 
other point of interest: Strains and 
Stresses of Our Time; Tradition and 
Social Change; Man, the Individual; 
and Man and Society. 

The weakest spot in the program at 
present seems to be the failure to estab- 
lish a routine for drill on various items 
of mechanics. Grammar and punctua- 
tion are the primary concern in non- 
credit review classes. An attempt is 
made to help a student individually by 
directing him to the appropriate pages 
in his handbook, assigning him certain 
exercises, and then insisting that he 
proofread for his particular type of 
errors before turning in his next paper. 
To date, board illustrations of the most 
common errors on themes have been 
used. However, it may become neces- 
sary to carry on more class drill. 


From the limited experience in con- 
ducting the course in the manner de- 
scribed, it appears that second year 
literature classes now have a greater 
sensitivity to literature in all forms, and 
a greater awareness that form and 
style must grow out of an author’s 
experience. One instructor developed 
the matter of word and language sensi- 
tivity so consistently throughout the 
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READING CENTERED COMPOSITION COURSE 


course that she was able to assign as 
her final paper, ““The Use of Language 
as Metaphor,” and received many ex- 
cellent papers on the subject. 

The biggest gain has been in the per- 
centage of students who show from the 
beginning interest in the readings, 
understanding of the organization of 
the subject matter of the course, under- 
standing of how to draw related sub- 
ject matter from their own experience 
for theme subjects, and a growing sense 
of how to develop such subjects. Of 
course, there still are failures and poor 
work done, but a student rarely as- 
cribes his difficulty to the dullness of 
the course. 

The subject matter is still as interest- 
ing as ever as evidenced by such titles 
as Hemingway’s “Snows of Kiliman- 
jaro,’ Maxwell Anderson’s “Winter- 
set,” Wiliam Janes’ “The Moral 
Equivalent of War,” and T. S. Eliot’s 
“Hollow Men.” But now all forms of 
composition appear throughout the 
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course, and the sense that a similar 
theme may be developed by several 
authors in the form best suited to each 
seems to develop a widened literary 
taste and an improved critical sense 
which goes beyond the statements, “‘I 
liked it” or “I didn’t like it.” If one 
leads him on with such questions as 
“Exactly what does the author say,” 
“How did he develop what he has to 
say,” “Does the form seem to fit the 
subject” and so on, and finally, “Why 
did you or did you not like it,” a stu- 
dent is forced to do some kind of criti- 
cal thinking. 

As far as the staff is concerned, each 
member works out his own plan of 
procedure, once the general plan for 
the unit has been settled upon. Enough 
evidence has been accumulated now 
to indicate that treating reading, listen- 
ing, speaking, and writing as insepar- 
able parts of the process of communi- 
cations is a valid procedure. 
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Remedial Work in English at Wingate 
Junior College" 


ETHEL KNOTT SMITH 


AS STUDENTS who received their basic 
training during the crowded war years 
reach college and many others return 
to school, there is increasing pressure 
from an old problem—the inability on 
the part of some students to read with 
adequate comprehension and sufficient 
speed to master college work. The 
junior colleges, especially, are seeking 
ways to meet ihe problem. Some 


schools refuse to admit such students, 
while others put them in non-credit 
courses, let them sink or swim, or at- 
tempt to meet their needs through 
careful planning in the regular college 


work. 

Wingate Junior College tries to do 
three things: establish opportunity sec- 
tions of regular freshman English; en- 
courage each faculty member, regard- 
less of subject, to consider his respon- 
sibility in the matter ; and offer reading 
coaching classes. 


During the Orientation Program a 
battery of tests is given. On the basis 
of the Cooperative English test, which 
includes vocabulary, speed of compre- 
hension, level of comprehension, me- 
chanics of expression, and effectiveness 


* This speech was presented at the South- 
ern Association of Junior Colleges in Mi- 
ami, Florida, November, 1955. 


ETHEL KNOTT SMITH is Instructor of Eng- 
lish and Librarian at Wingate Junior Col- 
lege, Wingate, North Carolina. 


of expression, the lowest ranking stu- 
dents are assigned to opportunity sec- 
tions. While some of these students 
have low scores on intelligence, most 
of them are normal. Although some 
students enter college because of pa- 
rental pressure or social prestige, the 
majority show a genuine desire for an 
education. In these classes every effort 
is made to achieve a climate favorable 
to learning. 

The first weeks of the course are de- 
voted to building class morale. Al- 
though no individual scores are re- 
leased, the students are told frankly 
why they are in the class and are given 
an opportunity to transfer out of it. 
The instructor explains that more work 
will be required of them than of the 
regular freshman English sections be- 
cause they will be expected to do col- 
lege work on the one hand and fill in 
the gaps in their preparation on the 
other. One student has called it “bal- 
lad teaching.” When pressed for an 
explanation, he said the class followed 
the ballad tradition of leaping and 
lingering with a great deal of incre- 
mental repetition. 
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REMEDIAL WORK AT WINGATE J UNIOR COLLEGE 


The students are told that they are 
chosen by the instructor—not dumped 
on him. The instructor takes every op- 
portunity to build good rapport, all the 
while maintaining a mature, profes- 
sional attitude. Successful teaching is 
impossible unless the teacher has a 
genuine respect for each student and 
can project that respect in such a way 
that the students feel it. Once the stu- 
dents feel that their ideas are met with 
respect, they become much more artic- 
ulate. Administrators should see to it 
that experienced teachers with broad 
sympathies, excellent academic back- 
grounds, and flexible methods are as- 
signed to these groups. The teacher 
must have enough self-respect and in- 
ner confidence not to feel his own status 
threatened by teaching poor students. 


In this course students buy the regu- 
lar adopted texts plus paper-back cop- 
ies of Plain English Handbook, How to 
Improve Your Study Habits, and Dale 
Carnegie’s How To Win Friends and 
Influence People, which is the first 
parallel reading. Not only is it easy, 
popular reading, but it touches many 
of the problems that are worrying col- 
lege freshmen. More important, it 
helps to turn their thoughts away from 
themselves and towards others and to 
dispel the idea that a little college train- 
ing makes one educated. When the 
students are asked to hand in unsigned 
appraisals of the course, the project 
most often mentioned as being helpful 
is the small group discussions which 
center around the parallel reading, be- 
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ginning with How To Win Fnends 
and Influence People in September 
and ending with favorite poems in 
May. For these discussions the class is 
divided into small groups which meet 
with a student leader in empty class- 
rooms, music practice rooms, etc. In 
this way, one class period affords each 
student an opportunity to express his 
ideas under favorable conditions. Re- 
alizing that poor readers may be much 
better talkers than writers, the instruc- 
tor has found that this plan of oral 
composition brings gratifying results. 
Freshman English includes reading 
with particular attention directed to- 
ward skills which seem most needed. 
One distinguishing characteristic of 
the poor student is his inability to de- 
termine the main idea of a given selec- 
tion and to relate the subordinate ideas 
to the main idea. To him, every sen- 
tence is of equal importance. Several 
means are used to increase his ability 
to pick out ideas, such as thorough 
study of a paragraph through both 
reading and writing. Particular atten- 
tion is called to introductory and sum- 
marizing paragraphs. The function 
and usual positions of the topic sen- 
tence are discussed. Ways to develop 
the paragraph, such as use of details, 
examples, cause and effect, definition, 
and comparison and contrast are dis- 
cussed. Traditional and summarizing 
expressions are studied as are history 
texts. Often the student summarizes 
in fewer than 100 words an essay or 
story. Similar results may be achieved 
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by good outlining. At this point a study 
of subordination and parallel structure 
becomes meaningful. Grammar study 
is motivated by the ideas that the exact 
relationship of ideas and the correct use 
of complex sentences and verbals are 
indicative of mature thinkers An effec- 
tive way to appeal to students is to treat 
them as mature thinkers, for the aver- 
age person who has not been too suc- 
cessful with books often prides him- 
self on common sense. ‘The moment he 
sees sense in books, he will have made a 
great step forward. 


Since the test scores have shown 
these students te be slow readers, ef- 
forts are made to increase their reading 
speed. Even in the regular classroom, 
it is possible to improve reading speed. 
Each student is urged to read at least 
15 minutes a day of free, unassigned 
reading. As the class reads silently, the 
teacher picks out the vocalizers; then 
each student is checked for sub-vocal- 
ization. Timed readings in the regular 
text are used. 

Various devices are employed to in- 
crease eye span and to aid pausing in 
meaningful places. Working in pairs, 
the students count each other’s fixa- 
tions and regressions through a hole 
punched in a mimeographed sheet. 
They are fascinated by the explana- 
tions of fixations given in William D. 
Baker’s Reading Skills. An opaque pro- 
jector is brought in, and the class 
reads together by phrases to form the 
habit of grouping words by meaning. 
Choral reading is used to make logical 
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fixations and pauses. A brief period at 
the beginning of each class for several 
weeks furnishes sustained practice. As 
in all this work, the instructor must 
plan carefully so that the student’s time 
is employed to the best advantage and 
so that the techniques of how to learn 
more quickly and easily do not become 
ends in themselves but rather enable 
the weak student to do his regular col- 
lege work more easily and with greater 
comprehension. Other devices which 
are used as incremental repetition are 
timed readings, practice on easy ma- 
terials, rereading of the same material, 
analysis of effective assembly speakers. 
When the class studies prepositional 
phrases and verbals, the fact that the 
phrase belongs together and has mean- 
ing as a whole is stressed. At this point 
common prepositions are memorized 
as an aid to immediate recognition. 


During the year many other skills 
receive attention, but choosing the 
main idea and increasing and improv- 
ing eye span have been discussed in de- 
tail to indicate what can be done to 
improve reading habits and compre- 
hension while the regular freshman 
reading and themes are being done. 


Naturally, vocabulary building re- 
ceives attention. Of course all the 
work cannot, and should not, be done 
through the English department. The 
teacher of every subject has an obliga- 
tion to help his students acquire a mas- 
tery of the vocabulary peculiar to his 
subject, as well as study habits appro- 
priate to that particular subject. Like- 
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REMEDIAL WORK AT WINGATE J UNIOR COLLEGE 


wise, most entering freshmen need 
help in learning to take class notes in 
the various subject matter areas. Since 
the junior college often has a smaller 
student body, with the students better 
known to the faculty and to each other, 
it can offer the individualized work 
needed by the poor student. 

Wingate Junior College offers a 
non-credit course in reading. However, 
as may often be the case with non- 
credit courses, students find it hard to 
do the required work and easy to drop 
out. If no credit is given, the course 
does not seem particularly important. 
Marvin D. Glock of Cornell University 
has stated: 


Many students regard a suggestion 
that they can profit from reading in- 
struction as a threat to their status. 
They view reading as an elementary 
school subject—a skill which one 
learns during the first six grades of 
school. Before these individuals can 
be helped with their difficulties, it is 
essential that they be informed of the 
developmental nature of the reading 
process.* 


Experience with this class points up 
one of the reasons why Wingate puts 
the weak students in special sections of 
regular credit freshman English. Here, 
through the weekly themes, each stu- 
dent is receiving individual help in 
writing and in grammar. Students who 
are still unable to write acceptably at 


1 Quoted in Conference on Reading, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1953. Corrective Read- 
ing in Classroom and Clinic (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 71. 
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the end of English 101 and who lack 
basic understanding of grammar are 
required to repeat English 101 before 
they are advanced to English 102. As 
early as mid-semester some students in 
private conference are advised to learn 
all possible during that term but to 
plan to continue 101 for another term. 
At least they have been given a sport- 
ing chance to complete the work in the 


regular year. 

In“Teaching Reading for the Gifted 
in Secondary Schools,” Dora V. Smith 
is quoted as follows: “It seems to me 
that literature has two missions—one 
is to enrich the human spirit and the 
other is to give social understanding.” 
This is true of the poor student as well 
as of the gifted student. The difference 
lies in the fact that the less gifted needs 
more help in arriving at these under- 
standings. To the teacher who accepts 
the student and his gropings, the stu- 
dent who has ordinarily been inhibited 
in formulating his understandings will 
often reveal keen and penetrating in- 
sights. Various researchers have re- 
ported that emotional problems often 
cause poor readers. A literature class 
can afford an opportunity for good 
group counseling without diminishing 
the more usual values to be derived. 
For example, Cyrano de Bergerac by 


2 Quoted in California State Committee 
on Development Reading, “Teaching Read- 
ing for the Gifted in the Secondary 
Schools,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIX (1955), 35. 
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Rostand is one of the drama selections 
studied. In addition to the more usual 
study of the development of the drama, 
the ways of revealing character, the use 
of verse drama and the like, students 
can gain in understanding themselves 
and their own handicaps, real or imag- 
inary. For instance, when the class had 
finished reading Cyrano de Bergerac, 
one instructor walked to the board and 
wrote a three-foot high WHY on the 
board. She challenged the students to 
jot down all of the why questions they 
would like to have answered. The class 
furnished enough questions to fill all of 
the blackboards in the room. Cyrano 
ceased to be a fictional figure of long 
ago and became very real to the stu- 
dents. Some of them were able to pro- 
ject their own problems in him. In that 
way, inferiority feelings, lack of se- 


curity, and physical handicaps could 
be discussed without the students being 
personally threatened. Some of the 
emotional problems which had been 
holding back their own progress were 
discussed. 

In conclusion, teaching remedial 
work is essentially the same as good 
teaching for the superior or the average 
student. The primary difference lies in 
the need for more complete and de- 
tailed directions, more drill, more help 
in seeing relationships. ‘The teacher of 
remedial work should be a mature self- 
accepting person with a wide knowl- 
edge of students, available materials, 
and various methods of teaching. He 
should use careful discrimination in his 
choice of materials and methods to fit a 
given student’s needs. 
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The Team Approach to General Education‘ 


VERNON A. ANTHONY, COLIN LIVESEY, 
PEYTON E. RICHTER, CHARLES H. RUSSELL 


IN ORDER to provide increased oppor- 
tunities for learning, the instructors on 
a team attempt to recognize individual 
differences among students and to de- 
velop methods for individualizing in- 
struction. While this may be done dif- 
ferently in other kinds of teaching 
situations, the team approach at Bos- 
ton University Junior College seeks to 
accomplish this goal through a system- 
atic cooperative plan of implementa- 
tion. 

At the first team meeting of the aca- 
demic year, the entire list of students 
assigned to the team is examined by 
team members. Each team member as- 
sumes responsibility for interviewing a 
certain number of students, and, as a 
result of this division of labor, all stu- 
dents can be interviewed shortly after 
classes begin. The objective of the 
initial interview is to become acquaint- 
ed with the student and to discover his 
goals and interests. At subsequent 
meetings, information is exchanged 
among team members, which fre- 
quently make possible the anticipation 
of students’ problems and allows the 
suggestion of methods by which they 


* The first part of this article appeared in 
the February issue of the Junior College 
Journal. 
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VERNON A. ANTHONY is Assistan? Pro- 
fessor of Guidance, COLIN LIVESEY, Instruc- 
tor in Science, and PEYTON E. RICHTER, 
Assistant Professor of Humanities at Boston 
University Junior College. CHARLES H. RUS- 
SELL, formerly Instructor in Social Relations 
at the College, is currently working on his 
doctor's degree at Columbia University. 


can be helped in achieving satisfactory 
solutions. Students can be assigned to 
work with an instructor with whom 
they have rapport or in whose area they 
need help. Duplication of effort on the 
part of instructors is thus avoided and 
the capacities of each instructer in re- 
lation to students are most effectively 
utilized. 

In subsequent interviews, the stu- 
dent may become more aware of his 
problem and may, with the guidance 
of the instructor, examine the various 
programs designed by the team to as- 
sist students in solving problems. He 
then selects the program which seems 
to him and his instructor most appro- 
priate for his own individual growth. 
Any decision to enter into, or to con- 
tinue, any particular program must 
originate with the student himself, for 
it is only through such a voluntary ef- 
fort that the student can derive the 
greatest benefit. 
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One type of program is designed to 
help students who find it difficult to 
maintain daily study schedules. The 
student and instructor consider the 
amount of time which the student must 
devote to his studies in order to accom- 
plish his course work satisfactorily. In 
some cases, the student prepares a com- 
plete schedule of all his daily activities, 
determining the hours available for 
study. Sometimes a “punching-the- 
time-clock”’ system is followed, where- 
by the student reports in the morning, 
takes an assignment card from a file 
on the instructor’s desk, fills it out with 
his study plans for the following 
twenty-four hour period, and returns 
it the next morning, noting what he has 
accomplished. ‘The instructor evaluates 
the student’s progress and discusses it 
with him at regular intervals. 

Other programs are aimed at the 
development of systematic study hab- 
its, better comprehension of course 
materials, and improvement in com- 
munication skills, any one of which 
may be relevant in helping the student 
to achieve a higher level. For help with 
such problems, the student may be re- 
ferred to instructors on the team or 
to the Communications Laboratory, 
where he receives remedial help in the 
improvement of reading, writing, and 
study skills. In a few instances, more 
than one instructor may be working 
with a student, depending on the com- 
plexity of the student’s needs. 

Finally, a program of group tutorial 
instruction is conducted by instructors 
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from the team. This program consists 
of small discussion groups of five to 
eight students who may need extra 
help in a given subject matter area. 
Time schedules usually do not permit 
extensive assistance of this kind on an 
individual basis. The small group, 
however, does permit a closer personal 
relationship between an instructor and 
his students than that which exists 
under normal classroom conditions. 
Through all these programs, the team 
provides means by which learning ac- 
tivities are centered around the indi- 
vidual student, enabling him to grow 
as much as possible during his first two 
years in college. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEAM 
IN FACULTY GROWTH 


Faculty growth involves recognition 
of the need for growth and discovery 
of the means for achieving it. These 
two phases are, in a sense, self-gener- 
ating and self-perpetuating within the 
team situation. 


Since the team seeks to promote the. 
total development of the student, the 
varied and complex problems asso- 
ciated with this objective are topics for 
continuing discussion among team 
members, both at formal and informal 
meetings. Such discussion evokes an 
understanding on the part of team 
members of the need for growth, and 
gives rise to the programs of study 
whereby faculty growth may be 
achieved. 

Psychologically, team work provides 
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THE TEAM APPROACH TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


an environment which stimulates 
growth. ‘The enthusiasm which can de- 
velop in successful team work can 
foster mutual acceptance and under- 
standing. As team members find new 
methods of solving educational prob- 
lems and share their insights with each 
other, growth on the part of all team 
members can take place. ‘Thus, growth 
of individual team members is 
achieved simultaneously with the solu- 
tion of particular problems. 

In the case of problems necessitating 
joint effort, which frequently arise in 
connection with team work, discussion 
can result in defining and outlining the 
problems for further study. Each mem- 
ber of the team may volunteer or be 
assigned to collect information on one 
aspect of a problem and to report his 
findings to the group. Discussion of the 
information follows, with emphasis on 
its application in the specific situation 
facing the team. The team approach 
to problem solving thus has distinct 
advantages in that close communica- 
tion between team members makes 
possible the recognition of problems, 
and the division of labor provides the 
means for achieving solutions. 


The team member who serves as co- 
ordinator plays an important role in 
implementing faculty growth. The 
team coordinator should be experi- 
enced in the functioning of teams and 
should have a broad understanding of 
teaching problems arising in the team 
system. He should also have some 
training in group dynamics, as well as 
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skill in handling interpersonal rela- 
tions. ‘The very nature of team work is 
such that experience with it tends to 
develop these qualities in the individ- 
ual instructor. A competent team co- 
ordinator can play a critical and con- 
structive role by raising problems, fa- 
cilitating exchange of ideas among 
team members, and directing pro- 
grams leading to subsequent growth. 

The Council of Coordinators, in co- 
operation with administrative officers, 
can also engender faculty growth by 
channeling information between team 
members and administrators. Through 
the work or the council with the ad- 
ministration, it is possible to design 
additional growth programs in which 
the teams might participate. Circula- 
tion of reports at council meetings can 
aid in coordinating the work of teams 
on programs so that overlapping of ef- 
fort is avoided, thus adding another 
dimension to the possibility for faculty 
growth. 

The team can make two other im- 
portant contributions to the faculty 
growth process. First, the incentive to 
continue graduate study or post-doc- 
toral research is often provided by the 
discussion among team members of 
their courses, their own academic 
backgrounds, and their need for 
growth. By constantly exchanging 
ideas with their colleagues, team mem- 
bers continuously gain insights which 
can stimulate them to think in new 
directions and to explore areas of 
knowledge previously unfamiliar to 
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them. In addition, the team can be of 
inestimable service to the new faculty 
member in orienting him to his new 
teaching situation. The team mingles 
experienced teachers with those who 
are inexperienced. Through the team 
discussions, the new teacher can most 
readily come to understand the inter- 
relationship of the various subject mat- 
ter areas, the functioning of the co- 
ordinate faculty effort, and the overall 
objectives of the educational program. 
Growth as a faculty member can there- 
fore be initiated and sustained through 
the interpersonal context of the team. 


CONCLUSION 


The functions of the team have been 
discussed as they relate to a core pro- 
gram in general education. A question 
which may arise is whether the team 
approach might be workable in edu- 
cational programs other than the one 
described in this article. It does not 
seem that the team is, of necessity, re- 
stricted in its use to one particular kind 
of educational program. 


Certainly in other types of educa- 
tional programs it would be necessary 
and desirable to modify the team idea 
somewhat to make it an integral and 
useful part of the program. In a tra- 
ditional liberal arts program, for ex- 
ample, it might be feasible to build the 
team concept around the required por- 
tion of the academic program for the 
first two years, while in the last two 
years, departmental teams or teams 
based on the students’ major areas 
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might better serve in achieving the de- 
sired objectives. In the junior high 
school, where a core curriculum is more 
nearly the approach, teachers in dif- 
ferent subject matter areas might share 
the same students, each teacher having 
in his homeroom a portion of the total 
students assigned to a team. In the sen- 
ior high school, the team concept might 
be developed around specific pro- 
grams, such as the college preparatory 
or the general or business programs. 

In any program where the team idea 
is introduced, there will be initial prob- 
lems of administration which will need 
to be solved. One major difficulty 
might arise in the scheduling of teach- 
ers and students; however, once a pat- 
tern has been established, this problem 
becomes surmountable. 


Another obstacle might be that in- 
structors new to the team system would 
feel that the administrative aspects of 
the team require work which is an 
additional burden to teaching loads, 
already heavy in many instances. 
However, if teaching schedules or ex- 
tra-academic duties were reduced 
commensurately, teachers might re- 
spond more eagerly. Also, it is essential 
that new members serve a period of 
apprenticeship on the team before be- 
ing asked to assume any additional 
duties, such as those of coordinator or 
team secretary. 

With respect to physical facilities, 
the sharing of a single office frequently 
makes it impossible to accomplish the 
aims of the private interview with the 
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student. If ample facilities are avail- 
able, this problem can easily be over- 
come by having a room for interview- 
ing adjoining the central office. 

Another consideration is that the 
team system may encroach on the de- 
partmental demands of an individual 
instructor’s time. Team meetings and 
activities, if carried on conscientiously, 
take up a great deal of time and energy, 
sometimes at the expense of the indi- 
vidual departments. Team members 
may be so enthusiastic about team 
work that a disproportionate amount 
of effort put forth in that direction will 
weaken departmental ties. Also, in at- 
tempting to achieve integration among 
different subject matter areas, there is 
a real possibility of the development of 
misunderstanding and conflict between 
team and department. 

Of course, in some educational sit- 
uations, departments do not exist, and, 
therefore, the possibility of conflict does 
not arise. There is no easy answer as to 
how this difficulty can best be resolved 
where it does arise. The solution will 
depend to a large extent on the partic- 
ular situation. If faculty members are 
aware of the possibility of conflict and 
make a concerted effort to maintain 
adequate communications between 
team and department, a healthy rela- 
tionship can be maintained. A con- 
stant examination of possible areas of 
conflict by both team and department 
and a delineation of responsibility of 
each within these areas is mandatory. 

The team approach is presented not 
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as a panacea for educational problems, 
even within any one specific type of 
program, but as a system of instruction 
which has been successful in providing 
an educational environment in which 
students may develop their total per- 
sonalities. It is hoped that this article 
may suggest ways in which the team 
concept, or some variation of it, may 
be helpful in achieving educational ob- 
jectives in types of programs other 
than the one herein described. 

As was pointed out at the beginning 
of this article,» the team approach 
origmated through an attempt to 
achieve more effectively the funda- 
mental aim of a general education pro- 
gram, namely, the integration of learn- 
ing for the integration of living. It re- 
mains now to summarize the ways in 
which the team approach aids in ac- 
complishing this objective. 

First, the team approach allows a 
close-range study of curriculum needs. 
It enables faculty units, in the closest 
possible relationship to the field of aca- 
demic action, to work in collaboration 
with the various departments in de- 
termining the program of studies of- 
fered to students in a general education 
curriculum. In this way, the team ap- 
proach provides a corporate context 
in which to determine the nature of 
individual topics appropriate for cov- 
erage in the various disciplines and 
helps to determine the place of such 
topics in the overall educational 

1 See Junior College Journal, XXVI, No. 
6, 319-327. 
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scheme. As team members, teachers are 
better able to achieve the completeness 
and self-contained quality of a pro- 
gram of general education, whether 
as a means of giving the students a 
more substantial terminal program or 
of bringing to fruition the first impor- 
tant stage of a student’s educational 
experiences. 

Another advantage of the team ap- 
proach is that it enables students to 


attain more knowledge relevant to 


their problems of living and prepares 
them better for applying such knowl- 
edge outside of the classroom. Indeed, 
through the extension of the classroom 
into the team office, which ideally 
comes closer to the classroom of life, 
students are given ample opportunity 
to discuss ideas outside the narrow con- 
fines of a classroom situation. In such 
an informal situation, the student is 
found to assimilate and comprehend 
ideas and different points of view more 
rapidly as he sees them in action within 
the dynamic context of the team or- 
ganization and activity. One of the 
greatest advantages of the team ap- 
proach is that it enables teachers, 
working as a group in close interaction 
with another group, to provide more 
breadth and depth to education. 
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Breadth comes through the extension 
of the relationships of students to the 
team group, and depth through the in- 
dividualized and personalized corpo- 
rate direction described above. 

Perhaps the strongest justification 
for use of the team approach is a prag- 
matic one, the fact that the team 
achieves its goals with the minimum of 
wasted effort and pointless repetition, 
correcting and profiting from its mis- 
takes as it goes along. As it functions, 
the team system provides a means for 
achieving integration at its most funda- 
mental level, the level of interpersonal 
relationships. As it proceeds in its day- 
to-day activities, it allows integration 
to be achieved from the academic to 
the administrative levels of educational 
endeavor. 

The experience with the team ap- 
proach at Boston University Junior 
College has convinced the writers that 
it provides a way in which to restore 
individualized instruction in an age 
tending toward academic mass pro- 
duction; that it allows for a coordi- 
nate faculty evaluation of large groups 
of students; and, finally, that it aids 
in inculcating, through interpersonal 
relations, the democratic ideal of learn- 
ing-through-cooperating. 
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The Future of the Church-Related Junior College" 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


THERE ARE now in the United States 
approximately 170 church - related 
junior colleges. ‘They enrolled about 
40,000 students during the academic 
year 1954-55, with the average en- 
rollment slightly less than 235 students. 
The vast majority of the students were 
in full-time attendance and lived on 
the campuses. The 90 independent col- 
leges enrolled about the same number 
of students as did the church-related 
colleges, giving them an average of a 
little more than 440 students. 

There are 26 different church 
bodies that support and control junior 
colleges to a greater or lesser degree. 
Among the groups with larger num- 
bers of colleges and students are 
Roman Catholics with 46 colleges and 
6,000 students; Baptists with 26 
colleges and 10,000 students; Meth- 
odists with 22 colleges and 5,000 stu- 
dents; Lutherans with 16 colleges and 
2,500 students; Presbyterians with 12 
colleges and 2,500 students; and 5 
YMCA colleges with 3,500 students. 
Other denominations vary in number 
of colleges, with enrollments averaging 


* Presented before the Methodist Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in St. Louis in Janu- 
ary, this speech replaces “The Executive 
Secretary’s Desk” this month. 


somewhat lower than those of the 
larger church bodies. 

Within the total framework of jun- 
ior colleges, therefore, independent 
and church-related institutions ac- 
count for about 45 per cent of the 
schools and 12 per cent of the students. 
Church - related colleges represent 
nearly one-third of all junior colleges, 
both public and private, and six per 
cent of the grand total of 696,000 stu- 
dents. Of all independent and church- 
related junior colleges about 100 are 
fully accredited by regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools. 


EARLY LEAD FOR CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGES 


Initially, church-related schools took 
the lead in establishing institutions and 
in number of students. They held this 
position in number of colleges until 
1947 and in enrollments until 1921. 
Since 1947 public junior colleges have 
gone ahead in number and have steadi- 
ly gained in enrollments since 1921. 
They had 52 per cent of the students in 
junior colleges in 1922, but they had 
88 per cent in 1955. In this respect 
the relative position of the independent 
and church-related junior colleges is 
somewhat similar to that of senior in- 
stitutions, although the spread between 
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enrollments in the senior colleges and 
universities has not been nearly as 
great as in junior colleges. 

For example, between 1939 and 
1954 independent senior institutions 
made a gain of 76.3 per cent; the pub- 
lic schools gained 80.9 per cent. During 
this period independent and church- 
related junior colleges gained 25.7 per 
cent, but the public colleges moved 
ahead of all types of higher education 
with a gain of 144.4 per cent. The sig- 
nificant spread, therefore, between 
comparative enrollments in all private 
and public higher education has been 
caused largely by the public junior col- 
leges. The spectacular growth of all of 
higher education in this century is one 
of the most remarkable series of events 
in the United States. 


THE RELATIVE {MPORTANCE 
OF NUMBERS 


The number of students in higher 
education is important for many rea- 
sons, but chiefly because it means that 
young people and adults as well are 
studying to improve themselves and to 
take their places more effectively in 
American life. Regardless of whether 
they attend one kind of college or an- 
other, as long as it is fully capable of 
offering sound learning and construc- 
tive influences, everyone should surely 
be pleased and encouraged with the 
ambitions of youth to advance in 
knowledge and competence. Numbers, 
however, do not reflect the whole 
story of education in this country, nor 
in any other. There are other factors 
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to be considered and some of them re- 
fer more specifically to the church- 
related institutions. Attention is given 
here to one of the minority groups in 
higher education, namely, church- 
related junior colleges. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LOCATION 


The church-related junior colleges 
are generally located in the smaller 
towns and cities. Locations of these 
schools state by state as they are listed 
in the Junior College Directory indi- 
cated this. There are small church- 
related junior colleges located in small 
communities that have made a pro- 
found contribution to those communi- 
ties. In some of the mountain counties 
in Kentucky, for instance, nearly 
every school teacher received his or 
her first college education in the junior 
college. And this is true of other states 
and different kinds of counties. The 
church-related college is not frequently 
thought of as an influence to help 
equalize the spread of educational op- 
portunities ; nevertheless, it is. In Ohio, 
for example, there are very few junior 
colleges, and when proposals have 
been made to establish them objections 
have been raised that there are already 
enough colleges and universities to take 
care of the students. 


In 1954 one of the best series of 
studies ever published was completed 
under the direction of Dr. D. H. 
Eikenberry, College of Education, The 
Ohio State University. There are 13 
or 14 different surveys included that 
were made of counties, sections of the 
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State, and the state as a whole. What 
was discovered? First, that the 67 in- 
stitutions of higher education are lo- 
cated in 34 counties. Of the total popu- 
lation in these counties 1.75 per cent 
is in college. Second, there are 54 
counties without institutions of higher 
education. In these counties exactly 
half of 1.75 per cent of the total popu- 
lation is in college. Several other 
studies of this type have been made 
that have shown similar conditions. 
People are usually motivated to do 
what they believe they have a reason- 
able chance of doing. Whenever a col- 
lege is near at hand, the chances for 
youth from low income families to at- 
tend is naturally increased with the 
prospect that what they begin they 
can complete. 


WHY THE JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


While private colleges tend to draw 
students from rather wide areas, gener- 
ally speaking the smaller church- 
related junior colleges serve more 
largely the approximate areas in which 
they are located. There are many 
places in which a good junior college 
can prosper but where the more ex- 
pensive senior institution could not ex- 
ist except under very unusual circum- 
stances. The cost of attempting to give 
wide distribution to senior colleges 
would be prohibitive. 

The first junior college still in ex- 
istence is Decatur Baptist College in 
Texas. It was founded as a senior insti- 
tution in 1891. Five years later it was 
taken over by its creditors. In 1897 the 


Baptist General Convention of Texas 
bought the property and established a 
two-year college. Since that time it has 
prospered, and today it has a campus 
of 106 acres and buildings worth in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. Other examples 
could be given to show how a strong 
two-year college can do honest educa- 
tional work in contrast to poor work 
by a senior college located in the same 
area. During my term of office with 
the American Association I have seen 
some junior colleges become senior 
colleges, fail in this undertaking, and 
return to junior status. I have seen 
others assume senior status without 
adding any considerable number to 
their enrollments. Their graduating 
classes have been very small because 
students continued to leave at the end 
of the second year as they did when 
these schools were junior colleges. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS COLLEGES 


The history of education in the 
United States and in some other coun- 
tries shows that religious groups really 
laid the foundations for elementary ed- 
ucation. They certainly ran ahead of 
the state in secondary education by es- 
tablishing the academies. They estab- 
lished colleges and universities before 
the state undertook this important 
work. And today, if you will call the 
roll of all institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States, the churches 
will go to the head of the class as spon- 
soring agencies. This voluntary associ- 
ation of independent and church 
bodies is one of the most significant 
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forces in American life and culture. 
The manner in which our people are 
free to cooperate in worthwhile under- 
takings without the compulsion of legal 
enactments is one of the most impor- 
ant contributions to the American way 
of life and its democratic processes. 
But there may be some people who 
are saying that since the churches have 
pioneered in much of education they 
have discharged their responsibilities. 
Let the state and political subdivisions 
take over the task and continue the 
work begun by the churches. There 
may be others who will say that the 
churches have enough institutions 
and that no more should be founded. 
Or still others may state that the 
churches have too many colleges and 
that some of them should be closed, 
given away, or sold. If the pioneers of 
this nation had entertained any of 
these views, it is doubtful that they 
would have made extreme sacrifices to 
establish the colleges and universities 
we have today. It is a strange quirk in 
logic that no more church colleges 
should be established in view of the 
fact that in 1954—55 there were fewer 
college-age students by a half million 
than there were in 1939 and yet en- 
roliments exceeded any previous rec- 
ord in American history—even higher 
than during the great bulge of enroll- 
ments after World War II. One writer 
who analyzed this record states that 
“this is the most remarkable and the 
least remarked phenomenon in higher 


education.” With enough children and 
youth present now to double college 
enrollments by 1970, compared to 
1953, it is strange language that 
church-related colleges should not ex- 
pand their services to help meet the 
needs and demands of these young 
people. It is even stranger to listen to 
the advocates of retrenchments. 
Business and industry are not talk- 
ing about retrenchments but of great 
expansions to meet the needs of the 
future. Builders are not speaking of 
cutting down on the number of homes 
but of finding ways to meet the ever- 
increasing needs of an expanding 
population and economy. Will no 
more churches be built? A report a 
short while ago indicated that the re- 
ligious groups in this country are plan- 
ning to spend about eight billion dol- 
lars for this purpose. Public schools 
and public higher education are ex- 
panding plants and services at the rate 
of hundreds of millions. We have al- 
ways believed that a reasonable bal- 
ance between public and private edu- 
cation is healthy for the nation. It is 
certainly a poor time, therefore, for the 
churches to talk about retrenchment 
or of standing still on the task of edu- 
cation. There are too many people who 
seem to be frightened and almost frus- 
trated by our expanding population 
and economy. Rather, they should 
be inspired and encouraged to rise up 
and meet the prospects of a greater 
American and Christian civilization. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


If there were valid reasons for 
Christian education at any time in our 
history, those reasons are still valid 
now, and probably more so. Initially, 
churches founded schools and colleges 
so that the children and youth might 
have some kind of education. That, 
~ however, was not the principal reason 
for pioneering in this field. The found- 
ing fathers believed that Christian 
schools had something valuable to of- 
fer which could not be given in public 
institutions. We are today the inheri- 
tors of the founding fathers’ foresight, 
insight, and sacrifices. The vast ma- 
jority of our church-related institutions 
were established by former genera- 
tions. Shall we not do now for our 
own children and those of the more 
immediate generations what our fore- 
fathers did for us! 


What are some of the unique char- 
acteristics of Christian education? 
Naturally, the freedom to select per- 
sons of outstanding Christian charac- 
ter and personalities is a freedom and 
obligation of church-related institu- 
tions. The content of courses of study 
may not always be essentially differ- 
ent in a Christian college from simi- 
lar courses in the public colleges, but 
the atmosphere and attitudes in which 
they are taught can be essentially dif- 
ferent. And attitudes are as important 
as substance and content. Christian 
colleges are free to offer and even re- 
quire basic education in Christian 
ethics and religious concepts. In stu- 
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dent life and extra-curricular activities 
these schools can and should provide 
social and recreational programs in 
harmony with Christian ethics. Even 
in athletic programs and practices on 
the field of contest and in the bleach- 
ers, Christian colleges can show that 
good sportsmanship and Christian 
ethics harmonize. It should be said that 
if the church-related colleges and uni- 
versities cannot and do not show the 
superiority of Christian attitudes and 
demonstrate the values of the spirit 
and ethics of the Christian way of life, 
then they have no legitimate claim for 
support from the churches and should 
not expect to receive it. Whzt we have 
said is in no way an unfavorable re- 
flection on public institutions. Most of 
them go as far as they can within the 
limitations of legal enactments. People 
in public institutions know, however, 
that they are obliged to work without 
some of the freedoms accorded to 
church-related colleges. 


CHRISTIAN SUPPORT 


It has been said many times that a 
church-related college depends in the 
long run on a college-reiated church. 
It is my judgment that if the churches 
wish to control their colleges, they will 
have to support them financially. I be- 
lieve that consistent and dependable 
giving by religious people to education 
is the best source of financial stability, 
just as I believe that local taxes and 
state aid are the best sources of income 
for public education. I have heard on 
good authority that one jurisdiction in 
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the largest Protestant church in the 
United States is aiming now to secure 
fifteen cents per member for education 
in its colleges and universities! The 
cost of half a pack of cigarettes a year! 
In other words, this great body of re- 
ligious people expects to finance its 
share of higher education on less than 
peanuts. 


A few years ago it was my pleasure 
to participate in a state survey of high- 
er education for the Baptists in one of 
our southern states. After a study of 
a university, three junior colleges and 
three secondary schools, we were 
obliged to say that there were only two 
roads open ahead: one, close some of 
the schools; two, increase support and 
give them what they need and deserve. 
The State Convention said, “This is 
no time to retreat. We are closing none 
of our schools. We shall attempt to 
double our financial support and in 
time aim at an average of $3.00 per 
year per member.” Results from this 
position are already in evidence with 
one junior college receiving nearly 
$100,000 a year, another $60,000; and 
the university is receiving about $224,- 
000 in contrast to about $100,000 
when our study was made! This is the 
outstanding record of progress of the 
Baptists in Virginia. 

In North Carolina the Baptists are 
giving annually nearly $1,000,000 to 
their institutions of higher learning di- 
rectly from the churches. They have 
seven institutions, five of which are 
junior colleges. This is an excellent 
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record, and it is reflected in the fact 
that the Baptist junior colleges now 
enroll nearly twice as many students as 
any other junior colleges related to 
church bodies. 

It was most unfortunate and disap- 
pointing that accredited junior col- 
leges were not included in the grants 
made recently by the Ford Founda- 
tion. Some people have believed that 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges was at fault in this omission 
by the Foundation. Nothing could be 
further from the truth because no one, 
so far as we have been able to learn, in 
the educational associations knew 
about the prospects of these grants. 
Others have said that junior colleges 
should have been so well and favorably 
known that they would have been in- 
cluded as a matter of course. We agree 
fully. But they are not that well known 
by the general public, and they will 
not be for some time to come unless the 
junior colleges themselves are willing 
to finance a program of public infor- 
mation far beyond anything they have 
considered previously. However, re- 
gardless of corporate and foundation 
giving—and it is certainly to be wel- 
comed—the primary and most de- 
pendable source of financial support 
for church-related colleges should 
come from the churches. If they will 
not give reasonable support to their 
own institutions, it is not likely that 
they can be supported by sources out- 
side the churches and still remain 
under the general control of the 
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churches. This fact is supported by the 
history of some institutions in this 
nation. 


THE FUTURE? 


The future of the church-related 
junior colleges depends on how well 
they carry forward essential Christian 
education and make _ themselves 
worthy of financial support. It depends 
on how well they render services to the 
cause for which the churches stand and 
to the churches themselves. It depends 
on their willingness and activities to 
inform the public, and especially their 
constituents, about their unique place 
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in higher education. It depends on © 
their quality of teaching—the most im- 
portant function which the two-year 
colleges can perform. It depends on 
their courage to experiment in cur- 
riculums, teaching methods, student 
personnel practices, and administra- 
tive procedures. Their future depends 
on how well they reach out into their 
own immediate communities and give 
services needed in education that are 
not being met. And it depends on the 
willingness of church people to give 
their schools what they need and de- 
serve, and this, too, is a Christian 
virtue. 
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JESSE P. BOGUE 


Grand View College, Des Moines, 
Iowa, will offer courses from June 10 
to 19, 1956, in Liberal Adult Educa- 
tion, it is announced by President 
Ernest D. Nielsen. A registration fee 
of $1.00 will be charged and the total 
expense for tuition, board, and room 
will be $35.00. The school will be open 
to all adults who wish to explore the 
possibilities within their reach in vari- 
ous learning situations. The school’s 
program will be aimed directly at cre- 
ative thinking, with the lecture series 
organized around the following areas: 
What Education is Worthwhile; The 
Communicating Arts—Music, Drama, 
Painting and Sculpture; Where Are 
We in World Affairs; Building To- 
morrow’s Communities. There will be 
informal discussion groups, communi- 
ty singing and recreation, and daily 
chapel with voluntary attendance. The 
evening programs will be organized by 
the members of the school. 


* 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 


will offer a workshop in junior college 
education June 18 to July 20, 1956. 


General considerations will be given 
to courses of study, methods of instruc- 
tion, counseling, and community rela- 
tions. Each student will have the op- 
portuntiy to pursue problems of spe- 
cial interest. The workshop will be 
conducted by Dr. J. W. McDaniel, 


Vice President and Director of Cur- 


riculum of San Bernardino Valley 
College, San Bernardino, California. 
Specialists on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity and visiting professors will be 
available in science education, social 
studies, English, mathematics, and 
guidance at the level of higher educa- 
tion. Special courses in guidance will 
be offered by Dr. Clifford Houston, 
Dean of Students at Colorado, and by 
Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Tuition for the five 
weeks’ term will be $36.00 for Colo- 
rado residents and $66.00 for non- 
residents. 


New Mexico Military Institute, 
Roswell, is now a junior college. ‘The 
institute became a senior college a few 
years ago but has now discontinued 
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senior work. It is fully accredited by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and com- 
bines military training with its exten- 
sive educational programs. The insti- 
tute has renewed membership in the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. With the re-establishment of this 
school as a junior college and the or- 
ganization of Nevada Southern at Las 
Vegas, every state in the nation now 
has one or more junior colleges. 


Hillyer College, Hartford, Connect- 
icut, according to an announcement 
from President Alan S. Wilson, has 
purchased a very valuable site of 149 
acres for the new campus. It is well lo- 
cated on Bloomfield Avenue in an ex- 
cellent part of the city. The college is 
starting a drive to raise funds for build- 
ings. Under Dr. Wilson’s administra- 
tion, it has grown with great rapidity 
and is now overcrowded in its present 
quarters. Dr. Wilson states that John 
G. Lee, President of the Board, was 
one of the leaders in bringing about 
the new development. Action was 
taken following a very careful com- 
munity survey by educational experts 
in the survey field. The college now 
has everything to make an outstanding 
institution except buildings. It has 
prospects for many more students, a 
strong faculty, good teaching equip- 
ment and facilities with the exception 
of space. Prospects are good for secur- 
ing adequate buildings for the new 
campus. 
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San Antonio College, San Antonio, 
Texas, has a unique organization 
called the Goal Club. The word “goal” 
means “go on and learn.” It was or- 
ganized a few years ago by Dr. Lois 
Morrison, Dean of Women, for the 
purpose of assisting married women 
students. It appeared that they some- 
times felt “out of place’ among the 
younger students, and there was a con- 
siderable dropout rate because of spe- 
cial home problems, the need for coun- 
seling, and, at times, lack of funds. 
Most of these problems have been 
overcome, and the club has received 
generous space in the city newspapers. 
Dr. Morrison states that sponsorship 
for a club of this type is highly impor- 
tant. Goal is now sponsored by Mrs. 
Harding of the faculty who teaches bi- 
ology and has been a grandmother 
“seven times.” Dr. Morrison states that 
words cannot adequately convey the 
fellowship, school spirit, publicity, and 
genuine service of the club to its 
members. 

San Antonio has suffered a great 
loss in the tragic death of Dr. J. O. 
Loftin and Mrs. Loftin. Details of their 
passing have not been received at the 
Washington office at this writing. The 
new President is Dr. Wayland Moody 
who has been dean of the college. ‘The 
new dean is Clyde R. Nail, formerly 
Director of the Evening College. 


San Angelo College, San Angelo, 


Texas, experienced a series of unusual 
events in the life of the new dean of the 
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college, Dr. Boze. In one week he re- 
ceived a promotion to the rank of 
major in the Air Corps Reserve. In the 
same week he received his doctor’s de- 
gree and reported to the college as the 
new dean. President Caveness intro- 
duced him to the Rotary Club of the 
city as “Doctor, Major, Dean Boze” 
all in one mouthful! 


Grand Rapids Junior College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, under the 
leadership of Dr. John E. Tirrell, 
Dean, is in the midst of a far-reaching 
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re-study and re-evaluation of the cur- 
riculum and educational program of 
the college. Several committees have 
been working during the past several 
months on these projects. The college 
received a great deal of very favorable 
publicity from the editorial in the De- 
cember Junior College Journal written 
by President John A. Hanna of Michi- 
gan State University. His editorial was 
played up in the local paper with 
a boiler-plate heading and a full 
column about Hanna. It has been 
quoted widely in other publications 
throughout the country. 
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Lester B. Sanps. Audio-Visual Pro- 
cedures in Teaching (New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1956). Pp. viii 
+ 670. 

The author of this book achieves his 
stated purpose of giving an under- 
standing of audio-visual procedures in 
teaching in a well-organized and prac- 
tical manner. He points out that teach- 
ing is a process of reciprocal communi- 
cation between and among students 
and teachers, and teachers can make 
use of any kind of auditory, tactile, or 
visual machinery to achieve communi- 
cation. Audio-visual expedients are 
presented as an integral part of teach- 
ing, not replacing texts, lectures, or 
other methods, but extending and 
completing them. He warns that 
audio-visual materials are tools and 
not miracles. They must be used dis- 
criminately and presented effectively. 
A general description of effective 
audio-visual teaching procedures fol- 
lows. 

In his discussion of the adequate 
school, Mr. Sands stresses the impor- 


tance not only of a well-equipped 
classroom but also of a sympathetic 
climate for the use of audio-visual 
materials. Such a favorable environ- 
ment inspires the teacher to use his 
imagination in the classroom, but if 
these basic requirements are lacking, 
his ability to make the most of the five 
senses of his pupils is crippled. 

The use of the community as an ex- 
tension of the classroom is covered in 
Chapter 3, and several community re- 
sources not ordinarily stressed in 
audio-visual textbooks are pointed out. 
He indicates the importance of pre- 
paring the young for active citizenship 
through work experience, community 
activities, community study, and con- 
tact with community representatives. 
Whether the student goes into the 
community or the community is 
brought to the school, it should be the 
responsibility of the school adminis- 
trator to approve or disapprove the ac- 
tivity undertaken or the guest invited. 

Beginning in Chapter 4 and contin- 
uing through Chapter 14, the author 
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deals with types of materials and pro- 
cedures employed in any school with- 
out expensive equipment. These in- 
clude field trips; objects, specimens, 
and exhibits; models, and sand tables, 
mock-ups, cutaways, and dioramas; 
creative activities; drama, puppetry, 
and dramatic plays; chalkboards and 
writing boards; display boards; dem- 
onstrations; duplicating; maps, charts, 
diagrams, and graphs; and pictures, 
cartoons, posters, and murals. 

Mr. Sands regards the excursion as 
one of the most valuable of educa- 
tional tcols and regrets that it is neg- 
lected. He discusses the duties and 
responsibilities of the teacher in taking 
a class on an excursion and stresses the 
fact that pupils must be prepared be- 
forehand by introduction in class to 
the topic or area to be studied. 

The accessibility of objects, speci- 
mens, and exhibits to the teacher who 
is really interested in their effective use 
is cited. An important part of teaching 
is the ability of the teacher to deter- 
mine how far she is holding her pupils 
attention. By use of diversified objec- 
tive materials, she can put vitality into 
her work. 

Chapter 6 deals with the use of 
models and sets up criteria by which 
the teacher can determine if the model 
used is suitable to a given situation and 
if it is being used effectively. 

The chapter on constructive and 
creative activities covers productive 
forms of expression that stimulate the 
imagination of children, give them 
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knowledge and skill in the use of tools, 
and teach them to convert discarded 
materials into valuable objects for play 
and living. 

Sands shows how the classroom 
teacher can utilize the natural bent 
which children have for dramatic in- 
vention and performance. Aside from 
the obvious value of the dramatic form 
of expression in educating children, it 
has an additional admitted value in 
that it provides normal outlets for feel- 
ings and motives that may be subcon- 
scious. This opportunity for self-ex- 
pression, self-projection, and _ social 
compurison and criticism helps those 
taking part in the drama, and the spec- 
tator as well, to relieve tensions and 
reach a close understanding of their 
own problems. The various forms of 
educational drama and their uses are 
outlined. 

The precepts and principles of good 
utilization of the chalkboard are listed 
in Chapter 9. The importance of the 
blackboard as a coordinating tool is 
pointed out, since this tool is used to 
supplement and make effective all the 
other apparatus of teaching. 


Display boards or bulletin boards 
are presented as an adaptable medium 
that can make the schoolroom instruc- 
tive, stimulating, and aesthetically 
pleasing. Points to bear in mind when 
utilizing the display board are given 
by the author. 

The demonstration, one of the older 
methods of instruction, is still an im- 
portant part of teaching, Sands states. 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


Broadened and transformed, this tool 
is no longer thought of as belonging 
exclusively to the province of science. 
In its broadened sense, it is a general 
explanatory pattern which includes 
lectures, motion pictures, still pictures, 
models, or any other devices. 

The chapter on duplicating is one 
that is not ordinarily included in 
audio-visual textbooks, and for this 
reason Mr. Sands’ detailed and clear 
presentation will be helpful to the 
reader. 

The importance of using the utmost 
simplicity in designing charts, dia- 
grams, and graphs is stressed by the 
author when he states that they will 
not be fully effective unless the sym- 
bols used are intelligible. Chief reli- 
ance in the schoolroom, says Mr. 
Sands, is on pictures, and this medium 
holds a place of distinction as the most 
important instructional tool available 
to the latter-day teacher, except, of 
course, for printed and oral language. 
Pictures may take the form of murals, 
cartoons, postcards, or posters, all 
equally effective in supplying an im- 
mediacy of understanding not achiev- 
able by words alone. The chapter on 
photography in teaching is brief, but 
stimulating and helpful. It touches on 
composition and the preparation of 
photographs and points out that pho- 
tography in itself is an important 
means of self-expression. 

Chapters 16 through 29 deal with 
audio-visual equipment available in 
better-equipped schools. The opaque 
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projector is presented with its uses and 
limitations. The merits and uses of 
filmstrips, motion pictures, and slides 
are discussed and criteria for judging 
the quality and usefulness of these 
media are given. 

Chapter 21 is especially worthwhile 
since it covers a medium that has been 
overlooked for the most part in audio- 
visual textbooks. This is the three di- 
mensional picture. The background in 
the development and use of this me- 
dium is given, and its usefulness and 
limitations are presented. 

Another area generally neglected in 
audio-visual textbooks is covered in 
Chapter 22. This chapter deals with 
specialized instruments, such as the 
overhead projector, the ceiling pro- 
jector, the microscopic projector, the 
tachistoscope, and microfilm and mi- 
crocard readers. Most of the chapter 
is devoted to the extremely versatile 
tachistoscope. 

Radio and television and their place 
in education are covered by Chapter 
25. The development of television is 
traced, and its impact on thought is 
stressed. Sands speculates about the fu- 
ture of educational television and the 
place it will have in our educational 
system. Ways in which television and 
radio can be utilized in the classroom 
are given. 

In one of the concluding chapters, 
the author lays down the qualifications 
of a complete classroom, which, with 
the help of a good teacher, can equip 
the young to live worthwhile lives. He 
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points out that until the classroom is 
properly equipped and of adequate 
size, children will be compressed and 
cramped and so will their education 
and their opportunities, 

The appendix supplies a wealth of 
information that ordinarily has to be 
sought in many references. Appendix 
A, on audio-visual associations and 
special publications, is practical and 
informative. Appendix D has a well- 
arranged bibliography that fits the 
topics treated in the body of the text. 
Appendix E, on sources of materials 
and equipment, is up-to-date and rela- 
tively complete. 

A multitude of different types of 
teaching material is included, and 
the exercises suggested are practical 
and informative. The reader will be 
impressed with the manner in which 
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Sands covers every phase of the vari- 
ous areas in the audio-visual field. An- 
other strong feature of this text is the 
treatment of each area given in rela- 
tion to the various levels of instruction. 
He keeps the reader aware of the ap- 
plication of audio-visual procedures to 
teaching pupils on each of the major 
levels of instruction. 


Sands reiterates throughout this 
text that there is no one medium of 
teaching that will do everything and 
that each is complementary to the 
other. He stresses ugain and again that 
it is the responsibility of the teacher to 
use audio-visual materials effectively, 
that they will not teach for her but 
only help to make her teaching more 
vital and complete. 


Vircimia C, PATTERSON 
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RONALD Books... 


= 
The World 


of Atoms 


J. J. G. McCUE, formerly Smith 
College; with the assistance of 


Kenneth W. Sherk, Smith College 


JUST OUT—This book provides a com- 
prehensive introduction both to scientific 
method and atomic science. Combining 
both physics and chemistry, book describes 

chain of experiments and developing 
concepts that have led to our present 
theories. Shows why we believe there are 
atoms, what we know of their structure, 
how they combine to form molecules, and 
what we know of the nucleus. Each con- 
cept is explained with a demonstrable 
. experiment. Uses simple mathematics 
based on principle of proportionality 
alone. Practice exercises. 288 ills., tables; 
700 pp. 


History of 


American 


Technology 


JOHN W. OLIVER, Emeritus, 
University of Pittsburgh 


READY NOW. This textbook surveys the 
roles of science and technology in our 
development from colonial status to world 
leadership. Requiring no previous tech- 
nical knowledge, book analyzes the rela- 
tionship between technological progress 
and political and economic growth. Focus- 
ing on such areas as agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, communications, transpor- 
tation, etc., it clearly evaluates the techno- 
logical level at a given time in relation to 
periods before and after. 700 pp. 


_THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St.. New York 10 


WORKSHOP FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


June 18 - July 20 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Opportunity to work with specialists, in 
any field of instruction except agriculture 
and industrial arts. 


Coordinator and leader, Dr. J. W. Mc- 
Daniel, Vice-President in charge of 
Curriculum and Student Personnel, San 
Bernardino Valley College, California. 


3 semester hours credit plus 2 semester 
hours credit in a course in any field. 


The University of Colorade Summer Ses- 
sion, June 18—July 20, and July 23~— 
August 25, offers more than 800 courses, 
taught by a resident faculty of more than 
350 to 100 distinguished visiting lecturers, 
including Thomas Hopkins, Ernest Melby 
and Gilbert Wrenn. 


Very moderate climate 
Interesting mountain background 
Rich Recreational and Tour Program 


For additional information, address 

Harl R. Douglass, Director, College of 
Education 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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Subscribe to— 


JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest 
growing phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 
movement. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave.,N.W. | Washington 6, D.C. 
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For college secretarial training ... here’s a realistic 
“doing” program! 


COLLEGE SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES 


Irene Place e Charles B. Hicks 


It gives the practical “know-how” of adjusting to and 
advancing in today’s stenographic and secretarial positions. 


College Secretarial Procedures and its accompanying workbook comprise the first 
program of its kind to successfully replace lengthy discussion with short, direct 
solutions to problems of office procedure, efficiency, human relations, and the culti- 
vation of a desirable business personality. A complete teaching unit . . . no additional 
instructional materials are needed. The workbook’s lively “situation” problems point 
up and illustrate the text matter. And to tie the program together even more closely, 
the directions to be followed in the workbook are given right in the text. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36.330 West 42nd Street Dallas 2 501 Elm Street 
Chicago 30 Toronto Spadina Road 


San Francisco 4.....W68 Post Street London, E.C. 4.95 Farringdon Street 


American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 
investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties of ac- 


credited junior colleges. 


38,000 Members 466 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association address: 


The General Secretary 
American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Bee ae The Journal of Higher Education selects 
from the hundreds of manuscripts received 
ete 7 each year those of most interest and 

worth to educators engaged in administration 
and teaching in colleges and universities. 
Symposia concerned with controversial 
questions appear from time to time. 
Short papers reporting problems discussed 
in practical ways appear in the department 
$5.00 a Year “With the Technicians.” 

News notes, editorial comments, and 

book reviews are found in each number. 


The JOURNAL of HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Ohio State University Columbus 10, Ohio 


ECONOMICS: 


PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 
2nd Edition—By Dodd and Hasek 


A textbook with one objective: 
The teaching of principles and applications as easily, clearly, 
simply, and thoroughly as possible. 


Here is a textbook that is different. It is written in a scholarly manner, yet it 
can be understood by the average college sophomore. It provides time for 
the instructor to give additional material from other sources during the class 
hour. It presents principles, problems, and oC oaprpae in their proper relation 
and balance. An optional workbook is available. A set of tests for each student 
and an instructors’ manual will be furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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ORGANIZING AND FINANCING BUSINESS—=5th Edition 


by JOSEPH H. BONNEVILLE, Professor Emeritus, and LLOYD E. DEWEY, Professor 


of Finance, New York University 


Here is a book which will prepare students to 
face the demanding realities of the business and 
financial world. The authors show how businesses 
of every type and size are organized, and ex- 
plain in simple terms every principle of economics, 
fact of law, aspect of accounting, and procedures 
of management the student should know. A? the 


401 pages 


PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING 


6” x 9” 


end of every chapter, carefully planned review 
questions and problems are provided. As an in- 
valuable aid, a 122-page Instructor's Manual, 
complete with ready-to-use examinations, time- 
saving hints and substitute problems, is provided 
on adoption (restricted.) 


by PHILLIP WARD BURTON, Syracuse University 


This text gets right down te the fundamentals 
of advertising and explains them in simple, 
understandable terms. Its conciseness has re- 
sulted in a shorter-t text, yet one 
that contains a complete picture of modern adver- 
tising practice. Your students will learn here the 
practical advertising techniques professional ad 


6" x 9” 


men are using today. Burton illustrates his text 
by reproducing some of the most effective ads that 
have appeared in recent years. The book is based 
on the results of questionnaires submitted to ad- 
vertising instructors throughout the country. It 
will help your students acquire the practical 
know-how that spells success in advertising today. 


Published 1955 


MONEY AND BANKING—4th Edition 
by MAJOR B. FOSTER, RAYMOND RODGERS, JULES |. BOGEN and MARCUS 


NADLER, New York University 


written by four of N.Y.U.'s professors who are 
important in the financial world, this 4th edition 
of MONEY AND BANKING clearly presents the 
story of money and credit. Commercial banking 
in the United States is thoroughly covered—the 
Federal Reserve System and credit control ex- 


plained. The authors discuss foreign exchange and 
foreign trade—savings banking, trust companies, 
and investment banking. A helpful 76-page 
Teacher's Manual is available to teachers when 


text is adopted. 


Published 1953 
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